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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

R. ARTHUR, after offering the vacant place on the Supreme 

Bench to Mr. Epmunps, has nominated Judge BLATCHFORD of 
New York for the vacancy. This selection will give great and general 
satisfaction to the whole country. The Judge’s name was one of the 
few which occurred spontaneously when the vacancy occurred. It was 
that such as he had been passed by, that added to the sting of Mr. 
CONKLING’s nomination. He will bring to the Supreme Bench elements 
of strength which it surely needs. It is not strong in jurists of great 
learning. Several of the appointments made during the GRANT era, 
and one, at least, of later date, were not calculated to add to its 
strength. They were made from other considerations than absolute 
fitness for the place. Judge BLatcurorD has had a long and honorable 
experience on the Federal Bench, he has great capacity for the despatch 
of business, and commands respect, both by his professional attain- 
ments and by the unquestioned probity of his character. The fates 
have been kind to President ARTHUR in associating his Administration 
with the nomination of two of the best Judges on the Bench. 





WE cannot say so much for his nomination of Mr. JoHN RussELL 
Younc to be Minister to China. The niggardly Christian, who put 
a bad dollar-bill into the collection for foreign missions, on the ground 
that the heathen would never know any difference, anticipated the 
principle of this selection. Mr. Younc is unquestionably a man of 
some ability. His record of late years has been so good as to make one 
desire that the curtain of oblivion should fall on the less reputable parts 
of his earlier career. But, when he allows his name to be put forward 
for a place which should be filled only by a representative of the best 
American character, he forces us io recall the circumstances which at- 
tended his dismissal from the editorship of Zhe Tribune. This is a 
nomination which ought not to have been made, and which ought not 
now to be approved. Any European country would take it as an 
insult, and we owe it to ourselves not to send men with smirched 
records to any friendly power. 


THE present session of Congress continues to be singularly barren 
of important legislation, in spite of the facilities furnished by the de- 
cline of partisan feeling. Some people say this is because the present is 
a singularly stupid Congress, containing more green wood and less 
leadership than any of its recent predecessors. We suspect that the true 
reason is that it is a more self-indulgent Congress than they. One re- 
sult of business prosperity is that more of its members have money to 
spend, and more dinners and receptions are given, than of late years. 
The energies which should be given to public business are wasted in 
‘“‘ having a good time.’? Hon. JONATHAN Mipas got his nomination 
because he had a barrel and would pay the expenses. He thinks he 
can ride through again on his barrel when the time comes for a 
re-election. He goes to Washington for the gratification of seeing his 
name in the newspapers, with the prefix which the very small boy 
‘thought was an abbreviation of ‘‘ Honest.’’ He finds that speech- 
making is not so much in his line, but that the same kind of glory can 
be got in ‘‘society.’’ So he makes very light of his duties to his con- 
stituents and the country, but very much of his social opportunities. 
Hence the languor in the business of the House, the shortness of the 
ineffectual sessions, and the general atmosphere of inefficiency in all 
quarters. Let us hope that Minas will not find his constituents so easily 
disposed of as he hopes. 





THE Senate has passed Mr. MILxer’s bill for the restriction of Chi- 
hese immigration, but in a very bad shape. The treaty authorizes the 
prohibition of such immigration for a reasonable time. The bill pro- 








hibits it for twenty years. An amendment to reduce this to ten years 
was lost by a tie vote. It should have been to reduce it to five years. 
In view of the fact, that, when immigration is resumed, it may be placed 
under regulations as strict as those which Mr. Hayes vetoed, it is*a 
wanton exercise of power to fix the limit at twenty years, and one to 
which the Chinese Government may object with good reason. As it 
stands, the measure embodies, not the sober judgment of the country 
that a great immigration of Mongolians is undesirable, but the passion- 
ate prejudices of the Pacific Coast. For this reason, we hope—very 
faintly, it is true,—that the House will reduce the limit, and that it 
will also adopt the amendment rejected by the Senate, putting skilled 
Chinese labor on the exempted list. Before five years have passed, 
California may have need of just such labor for the development of her 
silk industries. 

In some quarters, religious people are organizing an agitation against 
the bill itself, and urging various and vague reasons against its adop- 
tion. We do not believe that this will have much weight with the 
politicians. Just at present, American religion takes a very scanty 
hold of social questions, and shows but little power to organize for their 
solution. When it does attack them, it is in a sentimental style, just 
like those protests about the brotherhood of humanity, and so, forth. 
With that brotherhood, nations and statesmen have nothing to do. 
Their responsibility lies to their own country and the welfare of its peo- 
ple ; and to the arguments on that ground these protests-attempt no 
answer. 





THE anti-polygamy bill, carried through the Senate by Mr. EpMunDs, 
has passed the House also, and will soon bea part of the law of the 
land. We think that something should be done to suppress this bar- 
barous iniquity, and we cannot imagine anything more vigorous than 
the measure thus enacted. But we shall watch the results of the experi- 
ment it involves, with not quite the confidence felt by most of the 
friends of the measure. A compact community, bound together by a 
religious enthusiasm, is by no means an easy subject for punishment, 
as has been shown, again and again, in the history of religions. The 
story of the proscription of the Raskolniks by the Russian Government, 
and the final defeat of that great despotism in its efforts to suppress 
them, is a case in point. The law against polygamy will be a success 
just in proportion to the success of the authorities in making the people 
of Utah feel that we are waging no war upon the Mormon Church, but 
are laboring merely for the suppression of an illegal practice which 
may be detached from the general body of its beliefs and practices. 





THE decision of the Speaker of the House, that the bill for a revi- 
sion of the tariff by a commission is not a privileged measure, as it is 
not one for the raising of revenue, was welcomed by the Free Traders, 
within and without the House, as a victory for their cause, since it 
buried the measure under some fifty others already on the docket. A 
little further reflection has satisfied them that their rejoicing was prema- 
ture, since the decision includes as out of order a host of amendments 
by which they otherwise might have retarded its passage. This consid- 
eration has forced them to withdraw a good part of their resistance to 
the measure, on the offer of the Protectionists to give them a chance to 
make a record on the general question of the tariff, by bringing forward 
the McKIn_Ey bill to regulate the duties on certain classes of steel and 
iron goods. This measure, of course, will not come forward until the 
other has been disposed of. 

Mr. FOLGER is urging very properly the necessity of a revision of the 
law for the collection of the sugar duties. Mr. SHERMAN made the 
same proposal when Secretary of the Treasury; but the necessity for 
action was not so visible in those days, as since the decision of the 
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Supreme Court has shown that the Government has now no resource 
against the frauds employed in coloring high-grade sugars. 





A COMPARISON made by Zhe Advertiser (Boston,) of the House bill 
for the establishment of a national bankrupt law, with the bill proposed 
by Judge Lowe t of Boston for the same purpose, shows that the latter 
measure is much more explicit in its provisions. The former throws a 
great many important questions upon the discretion of the Court ; the 
latter specifies the exact mode of procedure in these very matters. Each 
offers about the same amount of relief to innocent bankrupts; but 
Judge LoweELt’s bill gives much greater security to the creditors of 
bankrupt estates. It is not difficult to see that in this respect Judge 
LowELL’s measure 1s the more perfect of the two. Every Judge has his 
own notions of general as distinguished from legal equity ; but the very 
object of such a bill is to secure common modes of procedure for the 
whole country, so that a creditor in Connecticut may know what to 
expect in proceeding against a debtor in Missouri, as well as though he 
were living in the next town. Judge Lowe 1 has given a great deal of 
thought to this subject, and the House might do much worse than 
substitute his bill for that of the committee. 





Mr. Dup.ey of the Pension Bureau, we are glad to say, gives an 
emphatic and distinct denial to the story of the Indiana elections, to 
which we called attention two weeks ago. His denial covers so many 
particulars which were alleged to lie within his cognizance, as to leave 
no room for confidence in any part of the whole tale. He does not 
enter, it is true, into some of the questions raised as to the outlay of 
funds contributed for the election. But, as the statements in regard to 
these funds which seem to call for explanation were gross exaggerations, 
and rest only upon the authority of a person who has been shown to be 
untrustworthy on so many other points, the public hardly will insist that 
Mr. Dub ey shall take the extraordinary course of publishing the 
balance-sheet of funds received and expenses incurred in a political 
campaign. The point in which it is especially interested is that Indiana 
was not carried by wholesale political treachery and the corruption of 
confidential agents. 





ANOTHER threatened scandal bids fair to receive a quietus equally 
satisfactory. It is the belief of the responsible clerks in the State De- 
partment that the missing papers are in the keeping of Mr. TreEscorr. 
For many years, this gentleman has been the confidential and expert 
adviser of the Department. He has an unrivalled acquaintance with 
our diplomatic history and our foreign relations. He has enjoyed the 
privilege of taking from the file any papers which he requires for his 
branch of the public service ; and on previous occasions he found such 
papers in his library, after he and other officials had given them up for 
lost. Had he been at home, and not on the Peruvian mission, a great 
deal of needless scandal-mongering might have been prevented. 

The State Department has no intelligence as to the progress of his 
negotiations with Chili for the release of Peru ; but there is little reason 
to hope that he will secure any substantial remission of the harsh terms 
already reported. 





SERGEANT Mason has been convicted of a breach of military disci- 
pline in firing at GuiTEau, and has been sentenced to eight years’ im- 
prisonment. There is no reason for any remission or mitigation of 
this penalty, except the suspicion that the man’s mind is unsound. If 
he is sane, he should suffer it to the utmost. 





Mr. Low, the new Mayor of Brooklyn, is giving that misgoverned 
city just such an administration of its affairs as his friends hoped at the 
time of his election. He has secured the co-operation of several of the 
best men of the city as heads of departments, having the absolute power 
to fill these places under the new charter. These gentlemen, like 
CROMWELL’s Scotch judges, give great dissatisfaction. They are ‘‘ just 
kinless loons, intent on naething but bare, indifferent, fair play.’”’ The 
gentleman in charge of the highway department found that its difficult 
duties were discharged by persons who had learned the art of tailoring, 
tinsmithing, and the like, as a preliminary to the difficult business of 
constructing culverts. He turned them adrift, and put competent per- 





i 
sons in their places. ‘‘ But most of these appointees are Democrats !’’ 
Really, he had forgotten to ask what their politics were ; he was think- 
ing only of their competency for the work! 

Meanwhile, the example of municipal revolt spreads. Utica falls into 
line behind Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Boston and Brooklyn, having just refused to vote the ‘‘ regular’’ ticket 
for municipal offices, preferring men pledged to reform. 





A Caucus of the Republican members of the House of Representa- 
tires, on Wednesday evening, is reported as coming to the tacit conclu- 
sion that it would be unwise to make any reduction in the taxes on 
whiskey and tobacco. Western members, among them Mr. Cannon of 
Illinois, Mr. Kasson of Iowa, and Mr. Lorp of Michigan, as well as 
Messrs. BAYNE and SHELLABARGER of this State, and Mr. REED of Maine, 
represented that ‘‘the public feeling’’ was strongly against the re- 
moval of these taxes,—which seems very likely to be true, amongst 
persons who do not look for themselves into the needs of the Govern- 
ment, and who think it must always be a good thing to collect a tax 
from spirits and tobacco, no matter what becomes of the money. The 
result of this decision in the caucus, if its proceedings have been cor- 
rectly reported, will be, we must hope, to cause the earnest consideration 
whether it is not possible to use the revenue from the articles named 
for educational purposes. If the taxes are still to be collected, the 
money from them should go to a good use, and not be consumed in all 
sorts of jobbery, as inevitably it will be, when the pavable bonds begin 
to run short. That time is not far off, and to approach it with a gorged 
treasury is simply to spread a feast for the harpies. 





A CLAUSE in the annual report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, relative to the ‘‘ American Steamship Line ’’ between Philadel- 
phia and Liverpool, caused some remark. The intimation in it was 
that the railroad company was disinclined to continue to make good 
such deficiency as might be found in the steamship company’s balance- 
sheet. The amount paid last year by the former was ninety thousand 
dollars. The subject thus brought up is somewhat complex in its 
aspects. The ‘‘American Lire’’ must be distinguished from the 
‘¢ American Company.’’ ‘The latter has but the four ships that were 
built in Philadelphia ten years ago, and which have proved themselves 
so staunch and trustworthy as sea-going craft. The ‘‘ Line,’’ however, 
includes these and six chartered British-built ships, making ten in all, 
it being intended to make, hereafter, two departures on each side per 
week. The obligations of the Company are upon bonds issued for the 
cost of its ships; the ‘‘ Line,’’ as a whole, has no concern about this 
special subject, and will, its general agents state, continue with in- 
creased energy,—though not, unfortunately, with an increase of 
steamers of American construction. 

The whole of this may simply be regarded as one of the many 
notices to Congress, that, under existing conditions, American lines 
must be built up as were the British,—by the help of Government sub- 
sidies,—and that no corporation can be expected to do the work for 
the nation. But more than subsidies is needed. While every other 
country has been adjusting its laws to promote and favor ocean shipping, 
ours still retain many obsolete and oppressive provisions to restrain it. 
We collect, for instance, eight times as much in consuls’ fees as does 
Great Britain. We make more exacting requirements as to the treat- 
ment of sailors. We allow unseaworthy foreign vessels to carry passen- 
gers from our ports, while American vessels, very properly, are sub- 
mitted to a strict inspection. We greatly need a commission of inquiry 
into the state of both national and State laws on these subjects, with in- 
structions to report a complete code in conformity with the best prac- 
tice of other countries. 





Tue Trunk-Line Advisory Commission—Messrs. THURMAN, WASH- 
BURNE and CooLEy,—have been sitting this week at Philadelphia. At 
New York, they heard why there should be no ‘‘ differential rates’? on 
freight from Chicago to the seaboard ; in Philadelphia, they have facts 
and arguments precisely to the contrary effect. On Tuesday, Mr. 
IsRaEL W. Morris, representing the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
presented a very perspicuous and forcible argument, and on Wednesday 
a memorial, more elaborate, and presenting some additional data, was 
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presented by a committee of the Commercial Exchange. Mr. Morris’s 
argument insisted upon two points: (1) That, primarily, Philadelphia 
being but eight hundred and twenty-one miles from Chicago, while New 
York is nine hundred and seventy-six, (by the Central and Erie roads, ) 
and Boston ten hundred and thirty-three, it is reasonable and legiti- 
mate that the freight rate to Philadelphia should be less than to New 
York or Boston ; and (2) that this is additionally supposed by the facts 
shown in the official reports of the trunk-line roads, by which it 
appeared, that, for last year, the cost of moving a ton a mile on the 
New York Central was .560 of a cent, on the Erie .529 of a cent, and 
on the Pennsylvania .437 of acent. At these rates of cost, it followed 
that the full expense of carrying a ton of freight from Chicago to 
Philadelphia would be, by the Pennsylvania Railroad, $4.27; by the 
Central, $5.47 ; and, by the Erie, $5.16. Both the presentations of the 
two Philadelphia bodies seem not only very strong, but perfectly con- 
clusive. Shortness of distance, other things being equal, (as grades, for 
instance,) must certainly have, in the end, lowness of freight charge. 
This, indeed, Mr. THuRBER, of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, seemed to admit at the hearing in that city, saying 
that the rates of transportation between the West and the seaboard, by 
the various lines, could only be equitably determined upon the prin- 
ciple of the cost of the service, and that, if, after full investigation into 
the various elements of cost, it should be proved that Baltimore and 
Philadelphia were entitled to lower rail rates than New York or Boston, 
then, in all fairness, such a difference must be conceded. 





In contrast to Mr. THURBER’s expressions, however, were those of 
Mr. Epson, of the New York Produce Exchange. The following ex- 
extract from the Z7zbune presents the gist of what he is reported to have 
said : 

‘ Stripped of all its husks, the term ‘ differential rates’ meant simply a ruinous tax on 
the commerce of New York for the benefit of other Atlantic seaports less favorably 
situated. Every pound of freight shipped over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad be- 
tween Chicago and Baltimore had to be lifted up and down the Alleghany Mountains 
more than twenty-six hundred feet. Between New York and Chicago, the 
freight was shipped over a comparatively unbroken level, along the lake-shores and 
through the valleys of the Mohawk and the Hudson. Nowhere on the New York rail 
routes was there an elevation of more than nine hundred feet, and all other conditions 
favored a minimum cost of railway transportation. And yet, if the Chicago merchant 
would ship his grain or other freight to New York, instead of to Baltimore, by rail, he 
must submit to a tax or ‘differential rate,’ of sixty cents per ton; this, too, notwithstand- 
ing that the New York roads insist upon their right and ability to carry it to New 
York at the same rates as those upon the Baltimore roads. The same facts and rea- 
soning applied to Philadelphia as well as to Baltimore; only, perhaps, to a slightly less 
extent. There could be no peace among the railways, Mr. EDSON said, so long as 
such unjust discriminations against the commerce of New York exist.” 

In the midst of some obvious nonsense, Mr. Epson here entered 
into certain aspects of the case which are of importance. He chal- 
lenges the Pennsylvania road’s advantage of shorter distance, by de- 
claring it neutralized by the disadvantage of heavier grades over the 
mountains. This is a question of fact, and of special—engineering— 
knowledge. What are the facts in regard to it? Or isit disposed of by 
the data which Mr. Morris gave of the actual cost of moving a ton a 
mile on each of the three lines? (If wear and tear of track and rolling- 
stock, and interest on more expensive road-way were counted in these 
figures, why is not the whole case shown, and Mr. Epson answered ?) 

The notable thing in all the hearings, however, is the absence of 
any definite reply to the great question who is to maintain peace among 
the trunk lines, after the equities of their business relations are ascer- 
tained. 





From a new circular, we learn that some modification has been made 
in the announced programme of the Bi-Centennial Association of Penn- 
sylvania, for the celebration, next October, of some days about the time 
of year in which WILLIAM PENN first landed on these shores. It is now 
stated that the celebration is to be given ‘‘ a permanent, as well asa tem- 
porary, character,’’—news well calculated to inspire fresh public alarm, 
rather than calm the already general fears, until the reader is relieved 
from apprehension of an indefinite tom-tom beating, ‘and an unending 
street jamboree, by the added information that this will be done ‘‘ by 
awards of prizes for the best works in Art and Science, and by the de- 
livery of lectures on the progress of Law, Philosophy, Science, Art, and 





Medicine, during the two hundred years of our existence,’’—meaning 
by this ‘‘our,’’ it may be presumed, not the Bi-Centennial society’s, 
but the State’s, ‘‘ existence.’’ Of course, the obvious remark on this 
new feature is that it is very good; it would have been more credit to 
the Bi-Centennial society to have thought of ita great deal sooner. 
Such a feature as this, or this, with other features, should have been the 
very groundwork of the whole affair, which, in the fitness of things, 
should be, as Harfer’s Weekly—a good outside authority, surely,— 
declares, ‘‘ a homage to the arts of peace.’’ The trouble now is that the 
programme proper consists of the announced four days of out-door 
charivari, and that this new feature simply rides upon its back.’ Pro- 
fessor Cope’s lectures will never be heard of, except by a select few,— 
though we hope they may take place and be thoroughly worthy of their 
occasion ; while the fire-works, the procession, the ‘‘ infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery,’’ the manceuvres of the ‘* State navy,’’ and the League 
Island iron-clads, etc., etc., will be heralded to the world as Pennsyl- 
vania’s great bi-centenary observance. The whole plan is upside down ; 
this pyramid stands—if it does stand,—on its apex. Something of its 
out-door performance, as we have heretofore said, would be well enough ; 
but, unfortunately, that is what, so far, has been made to appear sub- 
stantially the whole of the proposed demonstration, and it has, besides, 
been made to include features that are historically incongruous and in- 
consistent. 





Ir is to be hoped that the published statements to the effect that the 
Representatives in Congress from Philadelphia are clamoring at the doors 
of the War and Navy Departments at Washington for ‘‘ troops’ and 
men-of-war, with which to add ec/at to the four days’ street perform- 
ances, are substantially incorrect. We have no doubt that other duties 
make Judge KELLEY and General BincHaM, and Messrs. RANDALL, 
O’ NEILL and Harmer, busy men every moment of their working hours, 
and we can hardly conceive of them making such efforts seriously, un- 
less time were a drug in their store of possessions. How in the world 
the United States’s regular army can be properly called for at a celebra- 
tion of WiLL1AM PEewnn’s founding of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, would require a most ingenious mind to explain, and, as to Mr. 
Secretary Hunv’s ships that are not, it is the next thing toan affront to 
seriously ask for them for ‘‘ manceuvres’’ in the street procession. Mr. 
Hunt has been reported a somewhat choleric seaman,—as many of the 
old admirals and other gallant sea-dogs were, to be sure—,and we hope 
our Congressmen will not expose their valuable persons to the risk of 
sudden ejection from his department, by pertinaciously urging the 
singular and inexplicable request that is ascribed tothem. Even if the 
regular army be withdrawn from the frontier, the ships—or ship,—of 
the navy should not be called home from their foreign stations ; we shall 
have abundant éc/a¢ without them, no doubt, if the present programme 
be carried out to the letter. 


ENGLAND is having one of her periodical scares. This time, it is 
the Channel tunnel, of which about a thousand yards have been con- 
structed. Even Sir GARNET WoLSELEY is helping in the fright, de- 
claring that he will not believe in the safety of the island, if this dia- 
bolical work should be finished. It is curious that a people so military 
as the English are, should have so little faith in their own powers of 
resistance in case of an invasion. No sensible general ever would land 
an army on the English coast, because of the certainty that it would be 
cut off before it could make good its retreat. England always will be 
attacked in her outlying possessions; never at home. Yet the very 
possibility that she may abandon at a single point the isolation enjoyed 
by no other nation except Japan, conjures up visions of invasion and 
calamity, and makes experienced generals lose their heads. 





THE meeting of bi-metallists at the Mansion House evidently was 
one of no ordinary weight and significance. Five foreign ambassadors 
and the Governor of the Bank of England united with a great mass of 
business men in supporting the proposals of the International Paris 
Conference, and demanding the free coinage of silver throughout the 
world. That twelve hundred people gathered to a meeting which in- 
terested nobody except merchants in a large way of business, shows 
how deep is the feeling in favor of bi-metallism among the business 
classes. The lessons of the past few weeks have helped to emphasize 
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the arguments of M. CeRNuscui and Mr. Seyp. It is true that money 
is easy, and the Bank has reduced its rate to four per cent.; but it is 
not forgotten, that, a few weeks ago, nothing seemed to stand between 
England and a panic, except the hope of wresting back from America 
some part of the gold we have been absorbing from Europe. When 
the next bad quarter of an hour comes, unless silver has been remone- 
tized in the meantime, the situation will be far worse than this. 

THE Home Rule party propose to raise a fund for the support of 
their Members of Parliament, by the contribution of a shilling a year 
from every voter. It seems that their Parliamentary strength is im- 
paired by the poverty of some members preventing their constant 
attendance. The custom of paying Members of Parliament is of old 
date. Formerly, if a Member-elect felt unable to incur the expense of 
attendance, he stated the fact to the sheriff of the county or the mayor 
of the borough, and a special contribution was levied for his support. 
Since seats in Parliament became an object of desire, and wealth was 
more diffused, this practice fell into desuetude. The Chartists demanded 
salaries for Members of Parliament, so as to enable poor men to sit ; 
and this is one of the two points out of five in their charter which has 
not been granted. It will be made law sooner or later, partly to de- 
stroy the monopoly of Parliamentary representation by the rich, and 
partly, also, to prevent agitators from acquiring a tyrannical power over 
their supporters. Mr. PARNELL, it is proposed, shall distribute the fund 
thus created. What, then, will become of any Home Ruler who hap- 
pens to differ from Mr. PARNELL ? 





THE fear of a war between Russia and Austria by no means diminishes 
in the course of these weeks. The prospects of an outbreak are mooted 
on every European dourse, and everywhere the impression grows that 
the days of peace are numbered. It is true that the Czar has repudiated 
General SKOBELEFF ; but it is almost equally certain that he spoke at Paris 
what IGNaTiEFF and AKSAKorr¥r had put into his mouth, and was em- 
ployed by them to strengthen the pressure they were exerting upon 
their imperial master. ‘The truth is that no Government is more likely 
to be controlled by sudden bursts of popular feeling than is a great 
despotism. In the absence of Constitutional arrangements, there are 
none of the safeguards which insure deliberation and prevent hasty 
action. The despot knows that he holds his power on the condition 
that he shall agree with his people on all the great issues of the day 
about which they care enough to become excited. And he can secure 
no deliberation for his own sake, because he grants none for theirs. 
The late Emperor was forced, much against his will, into a war with 
Turkey ; the present will have to fight the new claimant for the sover- 
eignty of the Balkan peninsula. 


THE NEW ATTACKS ON GARFIELD’S MEMORY. 
THE enemies of our dead President seem to think that the time 
| has come for retrieving their own reputations at the expense of 
his. They have had, as some of them complain, a good deal toendure 
during the past nine months. They have been living in the shadow 
cast by a great reputation, and hearing praises of a man whose 
glory is the bitterness of gall and wormwood to them. They now 
believe that the public feeling has cooled enough to permit their 
resuming by degrees their old attitude towards Mr. GARFIELD, and 
exalting their own faction at his expense. 
Already, we had quite a number of tentative movements ; but the 
last few days have seen an attempted advance along the whole line. 
It has been provoked by the publication of a letter which Mr. Gar- 
FIELD wrote, July 27th, 1863, to Mr. CHASE, expressing his dissatis- 
faction with the small results achieved by the Army of the Cum- 
berland during the previous five months. The letter is also char- 
acterized by a studious effort to be fair to General RosEcRANs and 
the other generals of that army.- Mr. GARFIELD does not deny 
that they have achieved something during the months to which he 
refers; but he thinks that the actual has been far less than the 
possible amount of achievement,while heemphasizes the fact that this 
is his individual judgment, against the united opinion of eighteen 





other generals, who counselled caution where he urged advance. It 
is the letter of a man who desires to deliver his own soul bya 
protest, and yet to let his correspondent see that he stands isolated 
in that protest, and that any action upon it on the part of his cor- 
respondent would have but little official warrant. It is the letter, 
also, of a man whose whole heart is in the work he has in hand, 
and who over-rides his personal reluctances in speaking of the 
matter at all. Upon the ground that he wrote such a letter, the 
American people are now urged to change their whole estimate of 
Mr. GARFIELD, and to regard him as a man unfaithful to his friends, 
insubordinate to his superiors, and altogether unworthy of regard. 
The logic which connects so large a conclusion with so small 
a premise, we have not been able to follow. Still, as so much had 
been based on this RosEcrans letter, we think it worth while to 
look a little at the circumstances in which it was written. 

In order to estimate its force, we must divest it, first, of the ex- 
crescences of comment which have been fastened to it by its anno- 
tators in the newspapers. It is not the letter of a man who was 
moved by any personal jealousies of his superior officer, or any de- 
sire to supplant him. When it was written, Mr. GARFIELD had 
already been elécted to Congress from the Western Reserve, and 
did not know how soon the call for an extra session might call him 
from military to civil life. He was, in fact, a member of the exist- 
ing Congress, and although the House had never yet met, no one 
knew how soon it might meet. He was still lingering with one 
foot in the army, but with the understanding that his future and 
its ambitions lay in another direction. It is hardly wonderful that 
a man in this position should feel a freedom, in discussing such 
matters with the Cabinet Minister from his own State, which 
might not have been becoming ina simple army officer, and should 
think that his duty to the country, in whose national legislature he 
already had a seat, released him from the severity of military 
etiquette. 

The letter itself breathes nothing but personal kindness towards 
General Rosecrans. It is true that it seems to conflict with what 
its author said on more public occasions. The truth is that Mr. 
GARFIELD evidently was of two minds about his superior officer. 
As we have said repeatedly in these columns, rapid and complete 
judgment of men was not by any means his strong point. If it had 
been, he would have made a very different Cabinet. He could see 
both sides of a man as jwell as anybody ; but he could not strike 
a balance. He had the temper of a great legislator for dealing 


‘with great questions, but not that of the great executive for choos- 


ing men. Both sides of General RosEcRANS were present to his 
mind,—and the old gentleman is a very both-sided man. He ap- 
preciated his sturdiness, his patriotism, his honesty ; but he hardly 
could miss seeing that he lacked the resolution required in a great 
commander. Mr. GARFIELD, for instance, might talk to himself as 
well as to the public, of Chickamauga as being a defeat worth more 
to us than many victories, and yet not be able to hide, even from 
himself, that, if General THomas had been seconded better, there 
would have been a victory, instead of a defeat. He might take 
every opportunity to say a good word for General RosEcRANS pub- 
licly, and yet hint to Mr. Cwasg, in a confidential letter, his fear 
that the General was a round pin in a square hole. His regard 
for his commander comes out very strongly, even in this letter; 
and he was, no doubt, quite honest in saying, in after years, that 
he never had been unfaithful to him. The truth is, that, on more 
than one occasion, he went out of his way to defend General RosE- 
CRANS, when the General very much needed such a champion,—as 
when he insisted that RosEcRANS should be associated with THomas 
in the Congressional vote of thanks. 

It is necessary, also, to put the public on their guard against 
the statement that there are plenty of his letters in existence which 
present Mr. GARFIELD in a very unfavorable light. No man hasa 
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riit to make such a statement, unless he is prepared to back it 
with proof. Mr. GARFIELD went through a political campaign of 
extreme bitterness, in which one such letter would have been a 
godsend to his enemies. None were forthcoming. The only letter 
produced to his discredit was confessed at last by its publishers to 
be a forgery. If, in the contest over the Morey letter, there had 
been other letters in existence, of a kind to cast doubt upon his 
veracity and his integrity, they would have been given to the pub- 
lic. General GARFIELD wrote many letters, as he made many 
speeches, and he kept copies of them invariably. After his nomi- 
nation, he submitted this voluminous correspondence to the ex- 
amination of a judicious friend, to see if there was anything in it 
which might be used against him, if it should fall into the hands 
of his enemies. To sum the result up in his own words, there was 
nothing in it of which he was afraid or ashamed, or of which he 
had any reason to repent. Now, at last, a letter appears, upon 
which no one can base any charge of personal or interested motive 
in its writer, and of which the worst that can be said is that it was 
a breach of military etiquette. Yet we have dispatches from 
Washington, telling us that the country is teeming with such 
letters, that the pockets of the politicians are full of them, and that 
nothing but the fear of a scandal prevents their publication. In 
the name of Mr. GarFIELp’s friends, we challenge their publication. 
We do so without a morsel of fear that he will suffer in the least 
from these threatened disclosures. The letters do not exist. 

That this letter existed, was known both to the editor who 
printed it and to the person who gave it to him, while Mr. Gar- 
FIELD was still alive and in good health. They used their knowl- 
edge of its existence to create ill-feeling between him and his old 
commander. He virtually challenged its publication by declaring 
that he never had been unfaithful to General Rosecrans. He was 
aware, no doubt, of its existence and its contents. He was doubt- 
less aware, also, of explanatory circumstances which would have 
satisfied the General. But, so long as Mr. GarFIELp lived, the 
letter was kept private. Now that he is past giving explanations, 
it is thrust on the attention of the public. Are these the accusers 
to whom the American people will listen, when the good name of 
such a man is in question ? 

Suppose the letter were all that it is alleged to be. Suppose that 
all the malicious glosses attached to it were parts of the authentic 
text. Suppose, even, that it were ten times worse than anyone has 
dared to charge. Ought it to modify in the public mind the high 
estimate which has been entertained of Mr. GARFIELD’s character ? 
Is it wise to judge any man by an isolated act, which seems to stand 
in complete contrast to all that we otherwise know of him? JEAN 
PAUL warns us against this mistake in dealing with children. The 
Bible warns us against it by its honest picture of King Davin, 
whom it yet describes, with all his faults, asa manafter Gop’s own 
heart. Mr. GARFIELD was not a faultless man. There were weak 
places in his character. But he was a man of moral greatness suf- 
ficient to justify all the devotion which has been offered to his 
memory. He wasa statesman of singular unselfishness. He never 
surrendered a principle for the sake of a majority. He bore no 
malice to those who abused him. He lived and died a poor man, 
amid singular opportunities for getting money by crooked ways. 
He was devoted to the public interests, and did the duties of his 
position with a thoroughness rare among our public men. And, 
last of all, he died, in his country’s service, a death of pain pro- 
longed over months in which every act was visible to the world, 
while the world grew to admire and love him as one fit for either 
death or life. May the American Republic abound in such men! 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


DISPATCH from London informs us that the negotiations 
between America and Great Britian, for an international 





system of copyright, have fallen through. It ascribes this failure to 
the fact that Mr. AnTHurR and the present Administration generally 
do not share Mr. GaRFIELD’s views as to the importance of such a 
treaty. This explanation is quite beside the point. What Mr. 
GARFIELD’s views were on this subject, there is no means of know- 
ing with which we. are acquainted. The negotiations for such a 
treaty were begun by Mr. Evarts during the Administration of 
Mr. Hayes. The only discussion of the treaty which reached the 
public ear, took place before Mr. GARFIELD became President. 
There is no evidence before the public that he or Mr. BLAINE took 
the slightest interest in the matter. Indeed, before they ‘had an 
opportunity to evince any interest, the plan for a treaty was prac- 
tically dead. It was killed, not by the natural and reasonable 
opposition to that plan of procedure from American publishers 
and printers, but by the resistance with which it met in the pub- 
lishing and literary circles of England. 

The truth is that the cry for international copyright from 
England has been a good deal of a false pretence, and these nego- 
tiations have brought the fact into clear day-light. It has been 
urged always on the plea that foreign authors are robbed through 
the absence of such a right, and that the American people owe 
something to those who have amused or instructed them, and who 
are dependent upon their pens for support. But, when America 
makes the proposal to establish such a copyright system as will 
secure to foreign authors a just compensation from American 
readers, it at once appears that those who have been most zealous 
in the matter will not listen to the proposal. They want pub- 
lisher’s copyright, not author’s copyright. They want the exclu- 
sive right to supply American readers with foreign books; and 
less than this they resent as an outrage. 

It is true that a particular class of English writers have resented 
the proposal, because it gives copyright only to such books as have 
been reproduced in an American edition within six months after 
the date of their publication abroad. An American edition, under 
the proposed treaty,—be it remembered,—may be an edition 
printed from stereotype plates manufactured in England. This 
time they think too short. Yet more than this the country cannot 
grant. To grantso much as this, indeed, seems altogether unwise. 
The restriction gives to the British publisher the exclusive right 
to furnish the book for six months to the American market, unless 
the author has made his bargain’ with an American publisher in 
the meantime. With three books out of every five, the sales of 
the first six months after their publication are greater than all 
those which follow. This is eminently true of the most remunera- 
tive books,—the books of the season. America would not wait 
six months for a novel by Mrs. OLIPHANT or a history by Mr. 
Lecxy. The notices and reviews in the periodicals would force 
its sale as soon as it could be procured in any shape, and during 
that six months a golden harvest would be reaped by the British 
publisher ; by the publisher, not necessarily by the author. Eng- 
lish publishers do not, as a rule, pay royalty to authors. They 
buy the copyright out of hand. The magnitude of their sales re- 
dounds to their own benefit. This is especially true of the less- 
known and struggling authors. It is in the interest of these that 
the six months’ clause is most opposed. It is said they need more 
time to make their bargains in America, than do authors of greater 
notoriety. But it is just to their disadvantage that such an ex- 
tension of time would operate. They, as a rule, have sold their 
copyright ; while they are bargaining, their English publishers 
would have spoiled their American market. 

It is not, however, in the interest of foreign authors that we 
advocate the establishment of international copyright. To them 
we owe just as much as to SHAKESPEARE, MILTON and DEFOE. 
DeErFoe’s last descendant died in the Dover poor-house, while “ the 
cormorants who sit by the tree of knowledge” were deriving an 
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income from “ Robinson Crusoe.” JouNn Mirton’s last descendant 
was saved from a like fate by a grant of a small pension from the 
Crown. The right of English authors of to-day to anincome from 
American sales of their books, is just the same as the right of 
these poor people to live byan income derived from “ Paradise 
Lost” and “ Robinson Crusoe.” The extent of the right to liter- 
ary property is determined by consideration of the public advantage. 
It is that the public may have good books, that we offer to authors 
the inducement of acopyright. It is that these books may be cheaper 
to the public, that the copyright lapses after a time. These are 
the principles accepted in the legislation of, every literary country 
except China, where copyright is perpetual. It is easy to see which 
of the two applies to the relations of the American people to 
English authors. Our laws cannot be so amended as to secure any 
appreciable increase in the quantity or improvement in the quality 
of their works. They will not write either more or better, because 
of any compensaticn from our side of the ocean. Nothing but the 
cheapness of good books to the American people is at stake. 


Yet there are cogent reasons for giving to these authors the 
advantages contemplated in the plan for an international copyright. 
They are those which underlie the general policy of protection 
which the country has adopted for the development of its more 
material industries. That policy contemplates the full and rounded 
development of the national life on every side. It represents the 
ambition of the American people to be as complete a nation as is 
to be found anywhere under heaven. But, so long as the pub- 
lishers of America are free to reprint foreign works without making 
any compensation to their authors, there will be a serious check to 
the free development of our national literature. Publishers, like 
other men, will take, as a rule, the course which pays them best. 
When called upon to decide between two works of about equal 
merit and equally salable qualities, one by an English and the 
other by an American author, they will choose the former in pref- 
erence to the latter, because they can get it for nothing. Of late 
years, the system of cheap reprints has tended to correct this by 
making it nearly impossible to get the market for a good edition of a 
book not protected by copyright. Hence the eagerness for inter- 
national copyright on the part of firms who made their best profits 
out of reprints which brought their authors nothing. 


The Protectionist policy calls for legislation which will give the 
American author his chance. It need not take the shape of a 
treaty with Great Britain or anybody else. It need not be em- 
barrassed by a three months’ or six months’ limitation. All that 
is needed is to give copyright to the first American publisher who 
enters with the Librarian of Congress a declaration of his purpose 
to bring out an American edition of a foreign book, and to require 
him, moreover, to pay twenty-five per cent. of the net profits 
of publication into the custody of the same official, at the end 
of each year, while the book remains “in print.” The sums 
thus received might be paid to the foreign author after the, slight 
deduction required for expenses, or a part of them might be so 
paid and the rest retained for the creation of a national literary 
fund. This fund might be used in pensioning men who have 
served the republic of letters well without receiving any adequate 
compensation for their services, foreigners only being eligible to 
this kind of recognition. This plan would not exclude private 
contracts between authors and publishers. On the contrary, it 
would be a motive to such contracts that those who made them 
would secure priority in the registration of their claims to copy- 
right. The amount of compensation they would specify would be 
additional to that secured through the Government. But, on Pro- 
tectionist principles, no edition should be recognized as American 
of which the composition, as well as the press-work, has not been 
executed in America. On the more difficult question of illustra- 
tions, we cannot pronounce, 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


, ee census report on public indebtedness, which has been prepared 

under the special supervision of Mr. Ropert P. PoRTER, makes a 
bulky volume of nearly seven hundred pages. Its chief feature, natur- 
ally, is the presentation of statistics in relation to the debts, funded and 
otherwise, of the United States and its divisions,—States, counties, 
cities, towns, townships, school-districts, etc. He sums this up in the 
following figures (excluding, of course, the debt of the United States 
itself ) : 





Gross Debt. Net Debt. 

State debt proper, . $260,179,723 $234,436,261 
County debt, . . ° : . 125,471,556 123,877,686 
Township debt, . : - : : 31,900,645 31,601,244 
School-district debt, A 17,507,411 17,507,411 
Debt of cities and towns of 71500 inhabi- 
tants and over, A 710,535,924 5939344418 
Debt of ne Yess than 7,500 
population, . : ; 56,376,857 55,817,126 

Totals, . A - ; . $1,201,981,115 $1,056,584,146 


The great body of the debt is, of course, in the shape of bonds, and 
these have been issued for various purposes, many being the ‘‘ refund- 
ing’’ of old and floating debt, so that the original object of the expen- 
diture which they represent is now lost sight of. ‘These reach $292,- 
692,825. Of those whose object is known, the greatest is aid to rail- 
roads, etc., amounting to $185,638,948 ; and other items are water- 
works, $146,423,565 ; bridges, $24,853,388 ; fire department, $2,514,- 
082; improvement of harbors, rivers, canals, wharves and water-power, 
$36,224,548 ; schools and libraries, $26,509,457; Streets, $86,674,860; 
war expenses, $75,154,400; cemeteries, $283,816; parks and public 
places, $40,612,536; public buildings, $48,493,952 ; sewers, $21,370,- 
536; miscellaneous, $130,374,758. 





WHENEVER any radical movement takes place in the British legisla- 
ture, a certain company of Tories are found denouncing it as the pre- 
lude to the ‘‘ break-up of the British Empire.’ When the bill making 
tithes payable by landlords, instead ‘of tenants, came on in 1832, the 
Duke of WELLINGTON declared, that, ‘‘ wnen the peasantry were told 
that the clergyman had no right to his tithes, it could not be wondered 
at if they thought the other institutions of property stood on the same 
hollow foundation,’’ and Lord ELpon prophesied the speedy extinction 
of the House of HaNover, and averred, that, ten years from that time, 
the Duke of DevonsHIRE would not have a seat in the Lords! 





Wuart is now much wanted—in some quarters,—is a party, having 
already a well-established connection, that will undertake to represent 
in the American political market the interests of Free Trade. Professor 
Perry pleaded with the Democrats of Massachusetts on this subject, on 
the 22d of February, assuring them that the goods that he offered were 
just what they needed to rebuild their prostrate business; but the Bos- 
ton letter to the Hartford Courant cruelly says that ‘‘ the appeal fell 
flat, except in provoking a speech of remonstrance on the part of ex- 
Congressman TarBox.’’ Curiously enough, although these goods are 
the only ones that will wash,—according to Free Trade authorities,— 
no house, having any capital, or any hope of success through energy 
and enterprise, wants to undertake their sale. 





THE death is announced, at Monrovia, Liberia, on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, of Rev. Dr. HENRY HIGHLAND GARNET, the Minister of the 
United States to that republic. Dr. GaRNET was one of the most 
notable of those American colored men who have had a long and well- 
sustained intellectual career. Born, like FREDERICK Douc.ass, on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, and in slavery, in 1815, his father, nine years 
later, gathered the family together and escaped to the North. In New 
York City, at Canaan Academy, New Hampshire, and at the Oneida 
Institute, near Utica, New York, he obtained a good education, and 
became, in 1842, a licensed minister of the Presbyterian Church. In 
the forty years of his active life, he had been pastor of churches in Troy, 
New York and Washington, had lectured and travelled in Europe, had 
done missionary work in the West Indies, and had served as chaplain 
of colored troops in the Union army. President GARFIELD appointed 
him to Liberia, and one of his last official acts, on the first day of July, 
was to sign Dr. GARNET’S commission. He remained, however, in view 
of the shocking event of July 2d, until President ARTHUR again ap- 
pointed and the Senate confirmed him, and he only reached Monrovia 
on the 28th of December. His service, therefore, had been but brief, 
and he returned to repose in the land whence his grandfather, known 
in Maryland chattelhood as JosEPH Trusty, had been stolen by the 
ae slave- meres: many years ago. 

THE Neshedunden are laying out broad and earnest te for the 
holding of-an international, colonial, and general export trade exhibi- 
tion at Amsterdam, beginning in May of next year. It will be under the 
‘patronage of the King of the Netherlands and the Government of that 





| country, and will remain open at least five months. It will be divided 


into five departments, devoted respectively to a colonial exhibition, a 
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general export exhibition, a retrospective exhibition of fine arts and 
arts as applied to industry, special exhibitions, and scientific lectures 
and meetings. Other countries are to be invited to co-operate, and it 
is presumed that official forms of invitation will presently be heard of 
in the United States. Circulars have already been sent, however, 
through the active interest of Dutch firms having connections here, 
giving an outline of the proposed exhibition, and designed to arouse 
American interest in it. 





IT is now fair to observe that the Republicans of Tennessee have 
placed themselves on what appears at this distance to be absolutely safe 
and permanent ground, with reference to the debt of that State. The 
decision of the Supreme Court against the Constitutionality of the act 
passed by the last Legislature, funding the debt in one-hundred-year 
bonds, at three per cent., has thrown the whole question open once more, 
and, while the Democrats are divided into two parties, who may con- 
cisely be classed as payers and repudiators, the Republicans are united 
in support of the State’s credit, and demand the holding of a Constitu- 
tional convention, which will be able to deal with the subject in such 
a manner as to avoid the legal difficulties raised by the Supreme Court. 
The question of a convention will be voted on in August next, and the 
Republicans are sanguine in the hope that enough of the State’s credit 
Democrats will join them in supporting it to give it a majority. It is 
gratifying to see the Republican flag carried thus high in a part of the 
South, at least, with no stain of repudiation upon its folds. 





THE practices employed in adulteration are coming prominently be- 
fore the public. The glucose manufacturers are pleading before a Con- 
gressional committee that their commodity is a pure and innocent 
substance, which does nobody harm and adds to the sum:of human 
happiness. It may be so; but glucose is a substance of inferior saccha- 
rine strength, which is constantly made to serve instead of sugar, and 
wherever sold it should pass under its own name. So with oleomarga- 
rine, which is altogether an innocent substance,—quite as good as 
butter, indeed, for most purposes. But those who want it should get 
it under its proper title, and those who want butter should not be sold 
the counterfeit presentment. The most serious case of this sort is the 
fraud of inserting stones and gravel into cotton-bales, which has attained 
a scandalous extent. The claim has been put forward for the South, 
that, with its lack of the advantages, it has escaped the temptations 
and vices of more mercantile communities. We hope that Southerners 
will substantiate the claim by their prompt and indignant suppression 
of this disgraceful practice. All that is needed is to require that every 
bale of cotton shall bear the name and address of the packer. 








NEW ENGLAND'S CLAIM TO RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. 


HOSE who are familiar with the correspondence which took place, 
about a year ago, between Mr. Whittier and the Rev. George E. 
Ellis, D. D., regarding the historical accuracy of a poem by the former, 
entitled ‘‘ The King’s Missive,’’ which is prefixed to ‘‘ The Memorial 
History of Boston,’’ will be interested in an essay, by Mr. Henry L. 
Southwick, on ‘‘ Massachusetts Colony: the Policy Towards Intruders 
Considered,’’ in which he indorses the views of Mr. Whittier, and 
to which Dr. Ellis has replied. While the primary question involved is 
one that affects only the merits of a poem in a particular in which few 
historical poems are free from criticism, the expressions of view which 
have been called forth possess a much more general interest. Few stu- 
dents, after having examined the records of Massachusetts Colony, have 
pretended to claim for the Puritans the credit of having established on 
this side of the Atlantic the principle of religious liberty. Freedom to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience, they 
certainly sought, but that they never did intend to extend this right to 
others in their midst, is the almost universal verdict of historians. In 
many of our less careful publications, the idea has been so often ex- 
pressed, both in poetry and prose, that on the subject of religious 
toleration the opinions of the Puritans were as advanced as they were 
on many other topics, that such has become the widely accepted im- 
pression. In the correspondence before us, however, the truth is 
clearly and forcibly expressed. Coming, as it does, from New England 
writers who have given the subject the closest scrutiny, their conclu- 
sions have a weight which cannot be ignored, and, as they are at 
variance with the popular ideas regarding the principles upon which 
New England was settled, they should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
The poem which called this correspondence forth is based upon the 
tradition that, when the persecution of the Quakers in Massachusetts 
was made known to Charles II., he issued an order that they should be 
stayed ; that this message was carried to Massachusetts by Samuel Shat- 
tuck, who was himself a Quaker banished from there ; that the Quakers 
who had been imprisoned were released upon the receipt of the ‘‘ mis- 
sive ;’’ that they held a meeting of thanksgiving on Boston Common ; 
and that one of their number was Wenlock Christison, who had been 
sentenced to death on account of his Quakerism. The return of the 
banished Shattuck as: the ambassador of the King, the respect shown 
him by the Governor and his deputy, (by uncovering in his presence, ) 





are beautifully described in the verses of Mr. Whittier and the illustra- 
tions which accompany them. To this rendering, Dr. Ellis took de- 
cided exception, and, by showing that Wenlock Christison signed a 
paper to regain his liberty, five months before the King’s missive was 
received, and that in it he promised to leave the province, he turned 
him, neck and heels, out of Mr. Whittier’s meeting. He also pointed 
out the fact that the missive did not even suggest the liberation of the 
Quaker prisoners, and expressed the opionion that such a jail-delivery 
as Mr. Whittier describes never took place ; certainly, there is no evi- 
dence of it on the records of the Massachusetts court. We have not 
the space to enter into the merits of this controversy. Mr. Whittier 
showed that there is ample authority for believing that there was just such 
a liberation of Quaker prisoners as he pictures, and that it took place af- 
ter the King’s letter was received. ‘That the records of this do not ap- 
pear on the proceedings of the Massachusetts court, seems to us perfectly 
consistent with the line of argument maintained by Dr. Ellis. He holds, 
that, from the very first, the authorities were restive under any attempt 
of the royal government to exercise authority over them. ‘‘ I can re- 
call no single instance,’’ he writes, ‘‘in which, while they held their 
charter, they yielded to advice even, much less to interference, from 
abroad.’’ In the case of the King’s letter, he says: ‘* The court, meet- 
ing in November, with its usual adroitness and temporizing in dealing 
with foreign intermeddling with its affairs, acknowledged the royal let- 
ter, and, that they might not in the least offend His Majesty, ordered 
and declared that the execution of the laws in force against Quakers, as 
such, so far as they respected corporal punishment or death, should be 
suspended until the court took further order.’’ Not one Quaker, as he 
says, was sent to England for trial, as the King ordered, and, as soon 
as possible, the laws against Quakers were again put in force. What 
could have been more in keeping with men such as Dr. Ellis portrays, 
than to have surreptitiously emptied their prisons of Quakers, that there 
should be none there to whom the King’s order could apply? 

It is, however, in Mr. Southwick’s essay and Dr. Ellis’s answer that 
we find the latest New England ideas of the Puritans. ‘‘ Could our 
fathers but listen to what has been offered in their behalf,’’ says Mr. 
Southwick, ‘‘ if their merriment were not overmastered by indignation 
at being so grossly misrepresented, how they would laugh over the de- 
lusions of their progeny, much as the chiselled skulls on antique grave- 
stones are said to grin at their own epitaphs. Their assailants and de- 
fenders alike fall into the common fallacy of attributing to the founders 
the purpose of seeking to establish an asylum for persecuted con- 
sciences. Poets sing of it, orators dilate upon it, and school-books 
inculcate it ; but the fact is, that, of all the popular notions respecting 
the early Puritans, none are less warranted by history than that which 
credits them with a love or regard for religious liberty. They never 
intended to permit freedom of conscience in their midst. They were 
not sufficiently advanced for it. They abhorred the veryname. To 
them, it was the synonym for the deadliest of heresies, for moral 
looseness, and for social anarchy.’’ He argues that the charter of Mas- 
sachusetts was simply a trading one, that it was intended that it should 
be administered from England, and that the clause which provided for 
the defence of the colony against all persons who should attempt its 
destruction, was directed against hostile invasion or internal revolution, 
and did not warrant the interpretation put upon it by ‘‘ the historian, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and that eminent authority, Dr. Ellis, that it en- 
dowed the colonies with all the exclusive privileges of householders, 
and with full authority to exclude all unwelcome persons, and to drive 
them away, even by legislation of excessive cruelty, thus vindicating the 
iniquitous proceedings towards the Baptists and Quakers.’’ ‘‘ That the 
Puritans,’’ he continues, ‘‘in choosing their course of action, made a 
most grievous mistake, is a truism which requires no demonstration. 

They deliberately, with their eyes wide open, chose the 
path of intolerance, and their fault is aggravated by the reflection that 
they themselves were the living witnesses of the folly of the experi- 
ment.’’ Mr. Southwick gives a succinct account of the treatment of 
the Baptists, Quakers, and others, in Massachusetts, and agrees, as we 
have said, with the views expressed by Mr. Whittier. 

Dr. Ellis, in his answer, points out how little is known of the cir- 
cumstances attending the granting of the charter of Massachusetts, and 
thinks ‘‘ it would be preposterous to suppose tliat the responsible leaders 
of the enterprise, like Winthrop, parting with their estates ir England, 
should assume the charges and risks of this costly and perilous enter- 
prise, with no forethought for, and no security against, enemies by land 
as well as by sea, and internal as well as external ‘annoyance’ and 
‘hurt.’’’ All argument on the subject, he thinks, must yield to the 
fact, that, from the first, the founders interpreted the protective clause 
in their charter as giving them the right of determining who should 
and who should not inhabit the colony. ‘‘ They began, immediately on 
their arrival, to clear it of all such prior occupants as in their own 
judgment they thought ‘ unmeet to inhabit here,’ whether ‘ old planters’ 
or tramps, whether ‘a pettifogger’ from Lincoln’s Inn, a ‘ Knight of 
the Golden Mellice,’ a smith who tinkered guns for the Indians, or the 
kindly; but eccentric divine, Mr. Blaxton. . . . All who could 
not give a good account of themselves . . . were warned off, and 
then helped off.... . . The harshness, the bigotry and the cruelty with 
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which these grim, old Puritans exercised their authority,’’ renders them 
open to censure. But they were impartial in their dealings. ‘‘ They 
made themselves terribly uncomfortable. Everyone of their 
highest magistrates in turn—Saltonstall, Winthrop, Dudley, Vane, and 
others, the great merchant and ancient and honorable captain, Keayne, 
—had to answer to charges before the Puritan court. And 
yet it would be difficult to point to any other community of men and 
women in Christendom at that time, which, in any single respect of 
freedom from superstition and bigotry, the enjoyment of milder or 
more cheerful religious views, the exercise of neighborly and friendly 
offices with each other, the practice of heroic and self-denying virtues, 
or the use of less severe and cruel penalties in dealing with offenders, 
was really advanced or favored, save only in some easier condition of 
life, beyond the exiled adventurers in the bay of Massachusetts.’’ Dr. 
Ellis again touches upon the Quaker invasion of Massachusetts, to show 
that what was done to them was in perfect keeping with the policy of the 
Court, as was also its refusal,—if it did refuse,—to comply with the 
letter of the King’s missive. Feeling that the government would 
prove sufficient in itself without any interference from England, he 
says, ‘‘ all the arts and tricks of casuistry and cunning, all the ingenui- 
ties of special pleading and deprecatory remonstrance, were availed of 
to hide a truculent disobedience or to avoid threatened penalties.’’ This 
spirit he traces through the whole record of the colony, and says that 
the communications sent to the British court make ‘‘a series of papers 
which we of this generation can read only with a mixture of amazement 
and contempt, sometimes even with disgust.’’ 


The conclusion will be general, on the part of those who have read 
without prejudice this correspondence, that, if, as Dr. Ellis writes, 
the Quaker ministers of 1661 who visited Massachusetts were ‘‘ in- 
dividuals and groups of strolling strangers, fervent enthusiasts, who 
alleged that they came on a special divine commission to rebuke 
and overthrow the Puritan spirit and institutions,’’ the laws that were 
directed against them were directed against their faith. If, under the 
treatment with which they were met, their ‘“‘ effrontery and indecency 
. +. waxed toa perfect riot,’’ and ‘‘ women without any clothing, 
and smeared with black dye, marched through highways and public 
places ‘by way of prophesying,’ screeching, and denouncing awful 
judgments,”’ it is a fair answer which Mr. Whittier makes, that it was 
the cruelties of the Puritans that unsettled the minds of Lydia Ward- 
well of Hampton, and Deborah Wilson of Salem, and caused them to 
offend against the ordinary rules of propriety. ‘‘ Boston, at least,’’ he 
remarks, ‘‘ had no voluntary Godivas. The only disrobed women in its 
streets were made so by Puritan sheriffs and constables, who dragged 
them, amidst jeering crowds, at the cart-tail, stripped for the lash, 
which, in one instance, laid open with a ghastly gash the bosom of a 
young mother !”’ 


If Massachusetts had not the legal right to treat ‘‘ intruders’ as she 
did, and usurped it, as Mr. Southwick contends,—if the Puritans pos- 
sessed the kindly virtues and intelligence which is claimed for them,— 
the charge of intolerance and bigotry is aggravated the more. But 
enough has been shown, and acknowledged by all in this controversy, 
to prove that religious toleration had no place in the minds of the 
founders of Massachusetts. Their policy in ecclesiastical affairs influ- 
enced that of the neighboring colony of Plymouth, and we hope that 
the time is not distant when we shall hear less of a certain rock as a 
place where the Pilgrims 


“left unstained what there they found,— 
Freedom to worship God.” 








PRESIDENT ARTHUR'S APPOINTMENTS. 


WASHINGTON, March 15th. 

ILATORINESS still characterizes the course of the President. At 

last, the vacancies on the bench of the Supreme Courtare filled ; but 
it is yet uncertain whether there are to be more changes in the-Cabinet, 
and a number of foreign Ministers are holding their places in expe-ta- 
tion of being succeeded at any time whenever the President may make 
up his mind about what he wants to do. The Administration hardly 
makes progress enough to show which way it is drifting, or whether it 
has a settled purpose and plan. It has done but one act ina month 
which was broadly significant, and that was so involved with peculiar 
personal considerations that the public were in doubt how far it was a 
measure to which he was compelled by circumstances embarrassing and 
overmastering the general principles by which he means to be guided. 
However, the act came to nothing of permanent misfortune. Mr. 
Conkling does not choose to be re-established in public life and reha- 
bilitated with official dignity as a personal favor. The decision is con- 
sistent with his haughty temper, which for once has worked in harmony 
with the public welfare. 

If the President’s nomination of Mr. Conkling were meant to show 
to the country and to the so-called Stalwarts, in a rather ostentatious 
manner, that he did not propose to break with old friends, it has cer- 
tainly accomplished that purpose. Up to the time it was made, his 
course in nominations had been fairer to the section of the party with 





which he had never had any close sympathy, than could have been ex- 
pected beforehand. It is undeniable, that, with respect to most of the 
changes which he had reason to believe his predecessor contemplated 
making, he carried out General Garfield’s intention with a fidelity which 
can almost be called scrupulous. Beyond this range of appointments, 
he had acted with commendable fairness. He had not made an extra- 
ordinary proportion of appointments from the ranks of those identified 
with the Stalwarts, and the selections he had made from that faction 
were, almost without exception, of men not especially obnoxious to the 
other sections of the party,—men whose character and ability compelled 
recognition of their fitness for the public service. ‘To such an extent 
had this been the case, that the violent partisans belonging to the co- 
hort of the ‘‘ 306’’ were beginning to feel abandoned. It was under 
such circumstances that he sent to the Senate the names of Conkling 
and Sargent for high offices... It is no wonder that people were inclined 
to look upon this action as a turning-point in his policy, and to fear 
that thenceforth he would |bid ‘ good-bye’’ to the Garfield Repub- 
licans, so-called, considering his obligation to the last Administration 
and its friends cancelled, an thenceforth pursue a course, deliberately 
planned, to secure the ascendancy of the other sort of Republicans, and 
their assured control of the next national convention. And yet neither 
of these nominations was of a character to make such a conclusion 
necessary. Certainly, as a Judge of the Supreme Court, Mr. Conkling 
would be even less powerful in directing politics than he would be asa 
private citizen, and the nomination of Mr. Sargent as Minister to Ber- 
lin disposed of the claims of that gentleman in a way far more satisfac- 
tory to those who do not believe in him and his political influence, than 
would have been the case if he had been appointed to either of the 
Cabinet positions to which he pretended. There was, in fact, little 
really to be feared in the way of a revolution in the purty from these 
appointments. They were, as regards politics, as harmless as any recog- 
nition of such men could be. Consequently, they were not decisive 
as to the President’s purpose, but left that to be developed by what 
should come after. ’ 

Now, what has come after? But two important nominations have 
since been made,—that of Judge Samuel Blatchford of New York, to 
the position which Mr. Conkling declined, and that of John Russell 
Young, to be Minister to China. Judge Blatchford, however, was not 
the President’s first choice after Mr. Conkling. ‘The position was 
offered to Mr. Edmunds. This appointment, if it had been consum- 
mated, would have been eminently satisfactory to all sections of the 
party,—at least, as satisfactory as the appointment of any man out of 
active political life could be ; but Senator Edmunds declined, and the 
President’s next choice was Judge Blatchford. This cannot be con- 
sidered a political appointment in any sense, and certainly is not in the 
line of revolutionizing the party. If he had appointed Judge Blatch- 
ford in the first place, everyone would have recognized it as belonging 
to the same class as that of Judge Gray. 

Of the nomination of John Russell Young to be Minister to China, 
it is to be said that it would not have been improbable in case President 
Garfield had lived. General Grant had written to President Garfield, 
early in his administration, a long letter, setting forth fully his views on 
the importance of cultivating our trade and friendly relations with 
Eastern Asia, and had named Mr. Young as a suitable person, from his 
accomplishments and his knowledge of those countries, for either the 
Chinese or the Japanese mission. Although Mr. Young is a close per- 
sonal friend of General Grant, and was his companion in his trip 
around the world, he is not of such prominence in politics as would 
make his appointment especially significant of the President’s purpose, 
as between the different elements in the party. President Garfield 
might have appointed him to this position without rendering himself 
liable to a charge of fostering ‘‘ Grantism.’’ So far, then, as these two 
appointments are concerned, the President cannot be regarded as having 
committed himself irretrievably to doing the bidding of the minority 
which was beaten in the Chicago Convention. 

Rumors of Cabinet changes are still rife, and the most prominent 
of them is that William E. Chandler will soon be called into the Ad- 
ministration, probably as Secretary of the Navy. . Mr. Chandler is not 
a reformer ; but, on the other hand, he is not a Conkling man. He is 
as good a reformer as ever Mr. Blaine was, and, indeed, has always 
been in politics one of that gentlemen’s staunchest supporters. 

If we take into consideration the President’s action in minor ap- 
pointments, it will be difficult to discover that he has in these shown 
any strong factional tendency. Take the Cincinnati appointments, 
for example ; the gentleman whom he appointed as postmaster in that 
city, the position for which there was the liveliest contest and a full 
score of candidates, many of them avowed Grant and Conkling men, 
was a strong supporter at Chicago of Mr. Sherman’s ambition to be 
President, and he never was a Grant man. Mr. Markbreit, who re- 
ceived another office, was also an opponent of General Grant, and the 
only position that fell to the lot of the crowd who trained with General 
Arthur at Chicago, was that of collector of internal revenue, given to a 
son of ex-Attorney-General Taft. Judge Taft himself was strongly 
‘pressed for the position of Minister to Germany, which was given to 
Mr. Sargent. 
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The President has soon to make anumber of appointments for Massa- 
chusetts ; the terms of the surveyor and of the naval officer at the port 
of Boston expired some time ago, and the term of the collector will ex- 
pire in a few days. There is also a collector to be appointed for the 
port of Gloucester. None of the officers at the Boston custom-house 
have been supporters of that wing of the party represented by Mr. 
Conkling. They are all candidates for reappointment, and their reap-. 
pointment is opposed strenuously by the whole influence of the political 
leaders in the State who favored the nomination of General Grant at 
Chicago. 
for any of these offices until he could make the nominations all together. 
The inference from this is that he purposes distributing the places so as 
to give recognition to both sections of the party, and his course in the 
matter is regarded there and here with great interest. Possibly, it may 
be of a kind to indicate, more clearly than anything he has yet done, 
the direction in which he means to go. He would certainly do great 
violence to public opinion in that State, if he should make a clean 
sweep of the old officers and put in their places men who represent the 
views of but a small minority of the party. It would not be just to pre- 
sume him capable of doing this before he has done it. On the other 
hand, he could hardly be accused of a revolutionary purpose, if he 
should put a representative of the minority element into one of the 
vacant offices. He would only be doing in Massachusetts what Presi- 
dent Garfield did in the distribution of the New York offices. 

On the whole, then, it must be said that the President has not yet 
developed any decided policy favoring the ‘‘ crowd’’ which the country 
and the Republican party strongly disfavors. Even the prediction that 
Secretary Folger would be put on the Bench, to make a place for Sen- 
ator Conkling, or some other Stalwart, is discredited by the events of 
the last two weeks. While Arthur has certainly not turned his back on 
his old associates, he has not proscribed those who were opposed to 
them. He does not yet appear to be illiberal or revengeful ;, but it is 
undeniable that he is slow. Whether this is the consequence of indo- 
lence, or caution, or cunning, is a question about which everyone is at 
liberty to have his own opinion, and there are reasons which will sup- 
port either view, as well as reasons which make against either. The 
enigma of the President’s designs is not yet satisfactorily solved. 


SCIENCE. 
ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS* 
HE amount of writing recently performed for the sake of the private 
owners of telescopes would seem to indicate that the number of 

such owners is very considerable and the work performed by them of 
some consequence. Whether or not this 1s true for this country, 
there is not much doubt that it is for England. The astronomical peri- 
odicals there contain frequent articles by amateurs, recording or dis- 
cussing observations. The list of members of the Royal Astronomical 
Society includes many a ‘‘reverend’’ who profitably and pleasantly 
devotes his leisure to researches in the heavens. Perhaps many owners 
of small telescopes would hear with surprise that their work might be 
made available for any scientific purposes. They are accustomed to 
think that the resources and discipline of a fixed observatory are neces- 
sary for the attainments of results of value, and they have been wont to 
look on their efforts merely as pastimes. But they might be still more 
surprised if they were to hear that their objects of recreation and 
pleasure could best be obtained by so directing their work as to bring it 
into harmony with that of other laborers in the same field, and with 
some system of general research. A very few nights will suffice to ex- 
haust their interest in the prominent objects of telescopic gaze. The 
moon and the sun, Jupiter, Saturn and Mars, the nebule of Orion and 
Andromeda, the clusters of Perseus, seen a few times by an ordinary 
observer, will satisfy his ardor, if that ardor be confined to a casual study 
of their obvious appearance. The telescope will be thrown aside with a 
feeling of disappointment. But let him take up some special line of re- 
search, and he comes back, night after night, and year after year, with 
ever-renewed interest. 

Those objecting to night-work may take the sun, now approaching 
its period of greatest activity and interest. Every clear morning, they 
may scan its surface for evidences of new eruptions, in the form of 
spots and facul/e. They may watch its permanent spots, as they move, 
with its revolution, across its disc. They may be fortunate enough to 
catch.a view of some great upheaval, which will change its aspect under 
their eyes, and the responsive throb to which will be felt and seen on 
our earth ; and, if careful and accurate, they may accumulate a record 
which will be of value in the solution of the great problems of solar 
physics, towards which much of the energy of astronomers is now tend- 
ing. The moon will afford to others an interesting field of work. 
Though modern astronomy seems to negative the idea that any changes 
are now taking place among its seemingly unchangeable mountain- 
ranges, yet the formation of accurate maps and drawings of the details 
of its surface cannot fail to interest the worker. The phenomena of 
occultation of stars, the times being previously ascertained from the 
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“A Cycle of Celestial Objects.” By W. H. Smyth; revised by G. F. Chambers. 1881, 
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nautical almanac, can be readily observed, and the suddenness of their 
disappearance will impress some valuable facts on his memory. The 
ever-changing surface of the planet Jupiter, as seen by a good telescope, 
will afford much interesting work. Unlike the cold and hardened 
moon, its plastic surface is changed by storms. The evidences of these 
storms are principally visible in the altered configurations of the great 
equatorial belts, and in the spots, more or less permanent, and of vari- 
ous colors, which appear on its disc. ‘These spots have a motion, ap- 
parently quite regular, among each other, and their relative position, 
and the varying times required for them to complete a rotation around 
its disc, will determine the character of this motion and be important 
elements, at some future time, in ascertaining its cause. 

Nor is it necessary to own a telescope to perform interesting and use- 
ful work among the stars. The meteors darting across the heavens, of 
which more or less may be seen every moonless night, cannot be objects 
of telescopic research, but will yield their lessons to the student who 
uses well his unaided eyes. Only a star map that can be duplicated by 
overlaying it with translucent paper, a pencil and lamp, are needed to 
make up his records. Armed with these, he takes his station under the 
open dome, and marks on his map the paths he sees in the heavens, 
with such explanatory notes as may be necessary. The map thus 
formed tells the whole story,—the radiant point, and hence the system, 
the brightness, color, and speed of flight. If he does not wish to spend 
every night in this work, let him select his times when the earth in its 
orbit traverses those great elliptic meteor-rings, and when the little 
bodies burn through the air at a rate to m;ke the display interesting. 
There are a dozen nights in the year when he may count on meteors at 
the rate of one every few minutes, on an average, and when his maps 
will fill up with very satisfactory rapidity. He may vary his work with 
observations on variable stars, which wax and wane at regular intervals, 
as though some dark body intercepted their rays, or as though they had 
a dark side, which they turned toward us at each revolution. By com- 
parisons with neighboring stars, he may note their gradual decline, their 
period of depression, and their growth to brilliancy again. It is not 
Algol the Demon nor Mira the Wonderful alone which need take his 
gaze ; for the list of variable stars has now outgrown these two resources 
of the old astronomy books. For many cf them he will need a tele- 
scope, for some an opera-glass, and for some the naked eye will suffice. 
But, in any case, a small tube and a little experience will be the only 
requisites for an interesting and useful research. He can do as much 
in this field as Professor Hall, with all the resources-of the National 
Observatory at his command. 

The fact that Webb’s ‘‘ Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes ”’ 
has reached its fourth edition, is sufficient evidence of its usefulness. 
Indeed, for an amateur astronomer, it is invaluable. Nowhere else can 
he gain exactly the kind of information he desires. In the first part, 
we have the description of the telescope, the means of judging of its 
quality and power, and the method of using it. The instruction is 
practical, written by one who has by intelligent experiments mastered 
the intricacies of observation. Does a purchaser wish to test his glass ? 
‘* The image of a moderate-sized star, in focus, with the highest power, 
should be a very small disc, almost a point accurately round, without 
wings or rays, or mistiness, or false images, or appendages, except one 
or two narrow rings of light, regularly circular and concentric with the 
image ; and in an uniformly dark field a slight displacement of the 
focus either way should enlarge the disc into a luminous circle. If this 
circle is irregular in outline, or much brighter or fainter towards the 
centre, or much better defined on one side of the focus than the other, 
the telescope may be serviceable, but is not of the highest excellence.”’ 
This sentence really contains the complete test of the optical qualities 
of an object-glass, if the eye-piece is good. A single glance will tell 
the purchaser whether it is a good or an indifferent lens. A number of 
practical instructions follow: ‘‘ Do not fix the telescope in a warm 

room, and open the window. Do not wipe an object-glass or metallic 
speculum more than can possibly be helped. A screw-driver is a dan- 
gerous tool in inexperienced hands. Do not overpress magnifying 
power.’’ This last injunction is one generally unheeded by beginners. 
In all the work mentioned in the early part of this article, a low power 
will do better than a high. It is the exception, rather than the rule, 
when a power of one hundred for each two inches of aperture can be 
used to advantage. The higher the power, the smaller the field of view, 
the greater the loss of light, and the more the disturbing qualities of 
the atmosphere are magnified. There come a few times a year those 
magnificent nights, not when the whole heavens seem thickly strewn 
with twinkling points, but when a light haze obscures many of the 
fainter stars, when the light comes to us so steadily that the image will 
bear magnifying nearly double the amount just mentioned. It will do 
to put on power as long as good definition is secured; but a lower 
power is most satisfactory for amateurs, and with it they are likely to 
to see the most. 

The second part is devoted to instructions for observing, and inter- 
esting facts concerning the members of the solar system. A class of 
facts regarding them is given such as it is difficult to find elsewhere. 
The discussions of the various phenomena which observers have 








‘announced, the reliability of the claims as to comets having been seen 
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crossing the disc of the sun, the markings of Venus, the irregularities of 
Jupiter’s disc, and other such phenomena, real or imaginary, are intelli- 
gently discussed. This part is interesting reading to anyone,—to 
the observer on the look-out for new objects, especially so. 

Thethird part gives a list of double stars, clusters, and nebule. The 
heavens are gone over, constellation by constellation, the lucid doubles 
are minutely described, the telescopic ones given in position, absolutely 
and relatively, and the various groups and clusters described with all the 
detail needed. Webb is not afraid of brilliant descriptions when the 
circumstances of the case seem to demand it. We often find a ‘ glorious 
cluster,’’ ‘‘a splendid pair,’’ ‘‘ superb masses.’’ That this is not indis- 
criminate extravagance, is evident by the judicious manner in which it 
is bestowed, and the observer with a small telescope will be inclined to 
agree with the author when first he sees the object described. In all 
these cases, it is the magnificent scale of the objects at which he is 
looking, which he knows from his acquired knowledge, rather than the 
sight itself, which is so inspiriting. ; 

The fourth edition contains also alist of meteor-showers, which will 
be interesting to workers in that field. We think there are still needed 
some instructions as to observing them, and Argelander’s method of 
comparing variable stars. ; 

Another book, covering largely the same ground as the above, is the 
well-known ‘‘ Cycle of Celestial Objects,’? by Admiral Smyth, which 
G. F. Chambers has thought well to resurrect by a new edition. The 
admirable descriptive powers of the Admiral are retained and many of 
his unreliable measures are corrected. The amateur will value it for 
the methods of alignment which are given to find objects of interest. It 
may be questioned whether the ‘‘ brackish rhymes’’ add much to its 
value ; but they are interesting, and some may think it worth while to 


remember : 
“A ray from Algol to the Pole with accuracy guide, 
Near, but behind it, Mirfak shines, in Perseus’s manly side.” 

He draws largely from the two Herschels in his descriptions ; but his 
own magniloquent ones are frequently very suggestive. ‘* They may be 
stellar systems, revolving about each other, each a universe, according 
to ancient notions. But, as these revolutionary principles of those vast 
and firmamental clusters cannot for ages yet be established, the mind 
lingers in admiration, rather than comprehension, of such mysterious 
collocations. Thus, gentle reader, I have led you through 
the cycle of twenty-four hours by a course, which, however new, is very 
practicable ; and I hope that its interest is sufficiently seductive to wind 
you up, like a clock, to run the same round again. The whole 
firmament, with its countless and glorious orbs, which, though sustain- 
ing apparently independent positions, are but individual constituents of 
one majesty of creation, which, in the absence of a larger comprehen- 
sion, countenances the sagacity of the oft-cited, ancient dogma, ‘ God 
works by geometry.’’’ ‘Ihere isa certain quaintness in his style and in 
the facts which he quotes which give to his writings a spice that is sure 
to make them interesting. ‘The book deals with the sidereal system 
alone ; and the double star measures, and the positions and descriptions 
of clusters and nebulz, are what make it valuable. 








LITERATURE. 
BAIN’S BIOGRAPHY OF FAMES MILL. 

O be known nowadays as the ‘‘elder’’ Mill, and thus to imply 

that the father held a place second to that of his son, would, in- 
deed, have been a galling fate for the stiff-necked, yet able Scotchman. 
Much of the disagreeable reputation connected with James Mill is 
largely due to the autobiography of John Stuart Mill, who carried to 
excess the lessons he had learned at his father’s hands. While the 
father contented himself with bullying his wife and tyrannizing over 
his children, his eldest son returned the sufferings of his youth by ab- 
solutely ignoring all family ties, and coolly discussing his father’s intel- 
lectual and moral nature with an utter indifference to anything like 
filial affection. Indeed, James Mill’s treatment of his family, as well as 
his method of educating his children, showed worse fruits in the 
younger, with whom, no doubt, his system was more thorough than it 
could well have been with his eldest-born,—not that he had any special 
affection for John, but because time developed his worst traits at the 
expense of the successive sons and daughters. Readers of John Mill’s 
autobiography, and of Miss Caroline Fox’s delightful memoirs (noticed 
in THE AMERICAN of March 4th,) wiil remember the touching story of 
the death of Henry Mill, a brother; and Mr. Bain declares that both 
he and a younger son died of educational over-strain, and that the 
whole family were crushed by the father. 

It is not surprising that such a man’s children should not have cared 
to preserve many important memorials of sucha domestic life ; but Mr. 
Bain has diligently gathered together much new matter, and has told, 
(‘‘ James Mill: A Biography.’’ By Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. London: Long- 
mans, 1882,) in rather dull, but still in earnest manner, the story and 
the pracipal events of the life of the elder Mill. Born, in 1773, in a 

‘ey humbie sphere of Scotch poverty; he died, in 1836, in a very high 
place, voth in public regard and in official life. Blessed, undoubtedly, 





with a strong and vigorous mind, helped, with a good deal of sacrifice 
on the part of his family, to such education as he could get near home, 
he owed his first start in life to a great Scotch landlord, Sir John Stuart, 
who helped him, too, at the outset of his London career, where Ben- 
tham gave him, for many years, most substantial assistance, as well as a 
sort of paternal intellectual and political sponsorship. 

Mr. Bain got great help from Professor Masson in an examination of 
the college records of Mill’s life at the University, and this was supple- 
mented by a search through the library-register, to ascertain what books 
Mill used in his early studies,—both points that ought to be borne in 
mind, both by the authorities of colleges and college libraries, for the 
use of future biographers of students that may become great men, and 
by those who want to eke out the imperfect accounts of the early strug- 
gles of noted men. How far will any careful life of Garfield be stiength- 
ened by an examination of the records of his college and of its library, 
or of that of Congress, where he carried on his best studies ? 

Aberdeen preserves a record of the sermons, texts and preachers in 
each of its three churches, and there, too, Mr. Bain has found evidence 
of special value for his purpose ; for it enables him to show that Mill, 
too, had preached in orthodox pulpits,—a fact that he and his son both 
carefully ignored in later days, when their theology had taken shape 
very unlike that of their old Scotch Presbyterianism. Once brought 
to London, Mill soon. became an industrious attendant on the great 
political school, the House of Commons, and to hear Pitt and Fox in 
1802 he sat in the gallery from eleven in the morning of one day until 
five of the next morning. Few students would make such an effort 
as that ; but, perhaps, it was an advantage for Mill that at that time 
Edinburgh had only bi-weekly newspapers, and, of course, the Parlia- 
mentary reports were very brief. Indeed, it was not until he was well 
on in life that he knew the meani: g of holidays, and these were largely 
spent in enforced attendance on Benthain at his country home, where 
there was little rest or relaxation from hard intellectual work. He did 
once show some spirit in rebelling against Bentham’s domineering 
control, and no doubt cherished very serious doubts of the philoso- 
pher’s soundness ; but he wrote himself down, even then, as certain to 
be a man of eminence, and prescribed rules for his future biographer. 
His hard, close, incessant struggle to support his family was rewarded 
by the success of his ‘‘ History of India,’’ on which he had spent 
twelve years of industrious labor, and mainly for its merit he received 
an appointment in the India House, beginning at eight hundred pounds 
a year, and yielding him in 1836 two thousand pounds a year, with a 
place for his son, work mostly nominal, from ten to four, with his Sat- 
urdays all his own. He was trusted with great power, and with the 
duty of defending the Company, his employer, which he did most 
zealously and loyally, in spite of the necessity of violating his own pet 
theories of government and property, and that in the face of Members 
of Parliament who were largely students trained by him in politics. 
He was at least loyal in his defence of Company Sahib; but it was not 
more characteristic of his purely intellectual nature than the fact of his 
writing for an evangelical review as a bread-winner, while his own 
Radicalism was even more intensely theological than political or econ- 
omical. Among the curious stories told in his correspondence is one 
in a letter from Miranda, in ‘his day famous as the leader of the first 
and unsuccessful revolts of the South American Spanish colonies,—he 
ended his days in a prison of the Inquisition in Spain, and his mem- 
ory is almost forgotten in the republics on whose behalf he spent his 
life. It was after one of a number of continuous long interviews with 
Mr. Pitt, that the Russian Ambassador reported his utter inability to 
ascertain what the Prime Minister meant, after a three hours’ conver- 
sation, apparently frank and free on both sides. This vagueness and 
uncertainty is one of the well-known characteristics of Castlereagh’s 
speeches ; but surely Pitt, on his legsand in the House, made his mean- 
ing plain. It is, perhaps, only an accident that Fox failed utterly as 
an historian, and that Macaulay, who ostentatiously made Fox his 
model, failed as completely as a Parliamentary orator. It is character- 
istic of him, that, in spite of bitter quarrels with Mill, he spoke of his 
‘‘History of India’’ as the greatest historical work in the English lan- 
guage since Gibbon, and it is perhaps equally characteristic of Mill that 
it was to him that Macaulay owed his appointment in India; but he 
gave his usual asperity to it by putting it simply on the score of the 
ability he would bring to the service of the Company. 

It is a trivial incident, but worth noting, that the Postmaster-General 
of the day franked Mill’s manuscript of his history as it went #hrough 
the press,—not an unimportant recognition of an author who was earn- 
ing only a few hundreds a year from review articles and other pot- 
boilers. Of course, a man with so decided an opinion of his own 
merit was not wanting in judgments of his contemporaries, and he had 
at least the merit of being a good hater, while, if he was not entirely 
wanting in anything like love, even of his own family, for the rest of 
the world he had only a sort of intellectual sympathy. He speaks with 
the greatest contempt of John Wilson, ‘‘ Kit North,’”’ as a man utterly 
without any fitness or qualification for the professorship of moral philos- 
ophy, which he filled for many years, and of Macintosh he says; ‘‘ He 
lives but for London display ; parler et faire parler de sot, in certain 
circles, is his heaven ;’’ and his asperity of language ina book on Mac- 
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intosh, written towards the’close of his life, was so severe that even his 
son omitted it in the reprint of his other works. Of Grote and Ricardo, 
the Austins, John and Charles, of Romilly and Macaulay, of Tooke 
and McCulloch, and many other important men, he spoke with equal 
frankness in that great confessional, his correspondence with Murray 
Napier, the editor of the Edinburgh Review and the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, and, although the letters not long since printed by his son 
were full of curious matter, Mr. Bain has drawn from the unprinted 
letters much that gives his somewhat heavy book its greatest interest. 
His method of making the history of each year stand by itself, is, of 
course, a disadvantage, and many of the topics into which he groups 
Mill, and his friends and opponents, are subjects long since dead. He 
draws largely from a collection of fifty volumes of manuscripts and 
printed material, giving the account of many of the Radical schemes in 
which Mill took a leading part, gathered by a Radical tailor, Thomas 
Place, one of his great friends. These are deposited in the British 
Museum, and Mr. Bain is the first person who has used them, thus 
showing the industry which characterizes the whole of his diligent study 
of Mill and his time, and his influence on it. 

It is of interest to learn that Mill wasso much in earnest, that he, like 
Whately, who was far more impulsive, never gave a penny in his life to 
a casual beggar, although both gave freely to charitable and philan- 
thropic undertakings, and wrote very ably on all sorts of schemes for 
the relief and improvement of the poor. Unquestionably, much that 
has taken its place in the existing administration of leading branches of 
good government, was won by the struggle that Mill waged for principle 
and right, from love of freedom, both of thought and action. In- 
deed, when Mrs. Grote calls him her husband’s great mental teacher, 
she simply selects one of the best examples of the powerful influence 
exercised by Mill on his contemporaries, and still more on his younger 
friends. But, in the main, the picture of his personal as well as of his 
intellectual life isa sad one; just as the long list of books read and 
digested by him contains not one of lighter literature, so, in other 
respects, his life seems to have been sadly wanting in sweetness and 
light, in the graceful and grateful relaxations that are characteristic of 
so many of the best and most useful men who have been made the sub- 
jects of recent biographical works. Perhaps the circumstances of his 
cheerless youth are aggravated by the appalling difficulties of the prob- 
lems he tried to solve in his later life; but, be that as it may, the story 
of his life is the story only of a great intellect. 





Mrs. JEFFREY’s PormMs.—Many women write verses; few write 
poetry. While Longfellow is regarded in England as the peer of 
England’s greatest living poet, America has not yet produced a poetess 
who is worthy to be named with Mrs. Browning. As a promise of 
something better in the future for our literature, we welcome these 
poems, (‘* The Crimson Hand, and Other Poems.’’ By Rosa Vertner 
Jeffrey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.,) and trust they may 
prove the dawn of a literary awakening in the South that will go hand 
in hand with the present revival of commerce and manufactures. 
Many of Mrs. Jeffrey’s poems are stories told in verse. Among these,. 
we were more particularly struck by the poem, ‘‘ Two Women,’’ which 
describes the contrast between a heartless woman of the world, beau- 
tiful, but cold and selfish, and a fresh, lovely young girl, glowing with 
charity and affection. The splendid beauty enchants a lover, who tells 


how 
«‘ The wit and eloquence let fall from her red lips to me 
Were like the dew of nightshade flowers unto a dizzy bee; 
While every thought, or wish, or hope, that grew beneath her smiles 
Blushed into being, till love’s deep was rich with coral isles.” 


At the opera, the lover buys violets from a ‘‘ fragile, sad-eyed girl,’’ to 
deck the proud lady’s ‘‘ breast of snow ;’’ but he 


“ Marked not then that the stately head was never once beguiled 
Out of its faultless pose, to bend upon that fragile child 
With word or look of sympathy ; for, blindly, madly blest, 
I only saw a woman with blue violets on her breast.” 


One evening, he saw the grand lady sweep from a brilliant bazaar,— 


“ In shimmering silk of purple hue, like to a wild duve’s breast.” 


The flower-girl approached,— 


«‘ The dewy clusters were upraised to catch the beauty’s eye. 
* ‘Oh, buy these violets, lady sweet!’ I heard the young girl say; 
‘My mother isso very ill, they tell me she will die.’” 


The poor girl was pushed aside. The lady orders the coachman to 
drive on. The child clung to the door. The horses moved; the poor 
girl fell on the pavement,— 


“ Among those scattered violets, dashed earthward like my dream. 
I raised her, wondering if all women aré not what they seem.” 


The stately coach rolled away, and the lover rejoices that its owner 
‘was not his wife.’’ Just then, a pretty phaeton stopped, a fair young 
girl stepped out and ministered unto the child, had her-placed in the 
phaeton, and took her to her humble home, 


“T followed her, as in a dream, unto that lonely place. 
The mother and the child were saved. I found a holy trace 
Of noble deeds where’er she moved ; her mission was to bless. 
Such women light the path to heaven, and make the distance less.” 


Again, love came to him, and ‘‘ smiled from out a pair of saintly eyes.’’ 
Cleopatra has been sung by many poets, in many lands; but Mrs. 
Jeffrey takes up the story of the ‘ star-eyed Egyptian’’ where others 
have left it,— 
“When paled thy star of destiny, 
When Egypt and Mark Antony 
Were lost to thee, the future was too dark to lure thee on, 
Cleopatra! fairest woman. 
Too frail, too proud, too human, 
To live with glory vanishing and love forever gone.” 


Bulwer, whose graceful facility in writing was the result of long and 
patient study, says: ‘‘ The lovely vision of the muse comes in the 
white robe of the peace-maker, and, with all-radiant hand, pointing to 
serene skies, opens fair gleams of the beautiful, and shows that on the 
surface of the earth there is something nobler than fortune, and that he 
who can view the world as a poet is always at soul a king.’’ In turning 
over the pages of this volume, we feel that Mrs. Jeffrey has found in 
poetry ‘‘something nobler than fortune,’’ and that her muse has opened 
to her ‘‘ fair gleams of the beautiful.”’ We would hope, that, in the 
following lines to childhood, she describes her own happy infancy : 


“ A fair and blithesome child, with loving, 
Trusting eyes and dimpled mouth, 
I behold in gladness roving 
Through the gardens of the South. 


«« Waving tresses, simply parted 
On a forehead low and fair, 
Sunny-haired and sunny-hearted, 
Sporting ’mid the roses there. 


“In her heart no feelings waken, 
Save by hope or gladness stirred, 
Like perfume, from spice-trees shaken, 
By the rustling of a bird.” 


There is a freshness and originality in Mrs. Jeffrey’s verses which 
we might expect to find in a Kentucky poet, residing at Lexington, in 
the fertile, blue-grass region. Some of her poems are very suggestive, 
and have a meaning hidden between the lines. Of these, we may 
mention ‘‘A Memory,’’ ‘‘ Forevermore,’’ ‘‘ Life’s Pictures,’’ ‘A 
Summer Idyl,’’ ‘‘The Night Has Gone.’’ One of the strongest poems 
in the volume is called ‘‘ Nothing to Eat.’’ We quote three of the 
four verses : 

“ Nothing to eat! O, great God! what a cry 

To go up from the heart of a city! 

Circled with plenty and splendor, to die 
Without love, without home, without pity. 

Starving !—while Fashion is feasting in there. 
Feasting, dancing,—in reach of her call. 

Freezing !—while snow-flakes and icicles glare 
With the glow from that sumptuous hall. 


“Rich dainties and rare, costing marvellous sums, 
Heaped up there in. her famishing sight. 
Starving !—yet might have been saved with the crumbs 
That will fall from that banquet to-night. 
‘ Nothing to eat,’ amid plenty and waste! 
O dear Christ, at 74y banquet, above, 
Of those Thou hast bidden, how few there shall taste, 
Here so wanting in brotherly love. 


“«Starving!’ they heard; but the great door shut fast! 

In this wide world, oh, where could she go? 

Homeless and friendless !—unloved, an outcast, 
With ‘nothing to eat’ but the snow! 

The city was vast; she turned to the east, 
Clutched a snow-drift,—sank down; in the light 

Of a heavenly banquet, fair girl, thou shalt feast, 
While they starve who are feasting to-night.” 


Mrs. Jeffrey is not a professional writer ; poetry is only the embel- 
lishment of a life passed in the midst of the tranquil joys of home. 
The readers of this will look forward with interest to another volume 
from her pen. 





IN THE DistancE.—(A Novel. By George Parsons Lathrop. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.)—The best thing aout this story of 
Mr. Lathrop’s is the view it gives of New England country life; the 
worst thing is the plot. Another of the bad things is thename,—a title 
without any meaning at all, as far as we are able to discover. That 
may go ; but it is not so easy to dismiss the involved and rather mean- 
ingless series of incidents through which the author has seen fit to con- 
duct his characters. The plot is all this, without being at all fresh or 
‘stirring. We have the well-used complication of a man unjustly sus- 


| pected of murder, and the accompanying ‘‘trial,’’ as preposterously 


unlike real court scenes as most .of such things are in fiction; we are 
also treated to the scarcely less venerable device of a young man 
‘* under a cloud ’’ through the disreputable doings of certain members 
of his family, which unhappy state of things, of course, makes trouble 





between the young man and his'sweetheart. That Mr. Lathrop is not 
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strong in invention, or in adaptation,—which comes to much the same 
thing,—is sufficiently shown in this book. It is noespecial reproach to 
him that he is not, and he has therein the company of some of the 
most agreeable and successful writers of fiction; but it is somewhat 
strange that so thoughtful and intelligent an author should not better 
realize his deficiencies, and seek to develop that side of his writing 
capacity in which he is strongest. It is beside the mark to say that 
writers are blinded by vanity so as not to be aware of their shortcom- 
ings. In some shallow directions, this may be true; but they attract 
no solid attention. ‘The men worthy of careful notice know themselves 
better than anyone else can know them, and they are morally bound 
to make the best of their powers. 

The true bent of this power in Mr. Lathrop’s case, it is not possible 
to mistake. He should, at once and definitely, abjure the melodram- 
atic in all its forms, and devote himself to the delineation of character, 
for which work he shows himself a master hand. We do not care for 
intricate plots from a writer who can give ussuch delicate analyses, such 
vivid pictures of life, as are to be found in ‘In the Distance.’’ It 
would be difficult to name more perfect work than the descrip- 
tion of the little group of city folks and country people found gath- 
ered at ‘‘Saratoga Mills’’ during the progress of this story. It is 
New England to ‘the very fibre, and we run no risk in saying that New 
England has never been more pointedly, eloquently and gracefully set 
forth. Mr. Lathrop has much the same quality as Mr. Howells; he 
lacks something of the delightful humor of the better-known author, but 
he has the same tender cheeriness, the same charity for weakness, and 
the same instinct of helpfulness. ‘hese altogether wholesome writers 
are alike in their sadly quizzical way of looking at life, in their acknowl- 
edgment that it is ‘a’ a muddle,”’ as poor Stephen Blackpool said ; and 
they are alike, too, in strenuously declaring that we are not, for all that, 
to stand helplessly aside and make no sign; we must try to reach the 
light, they tell us, even though it comes to nothing; effort to do the 
good which to each seems possible, gives the only assurance of peace. 
‘*In the Distance’’ works upon these lines in effective fashion, and, 
despite its weakness of construction, it is a notable book. In descrip- 
tions of nature, also, Mr. Lathrop excels. The scene of the novel 1s 
laid in the Monadnoc region of Massachusetts, and the influence of 
mountain scenery upon receptive spirits is touched with a curious 
incisiveness. It is clear van this ie will make its mark. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE eulogy of Mr. Blaine on Mr. Garfield has been issued, upon arrangement with 

Mr. Blaine, from copy furnished by him, in a neat volume of sixty pages, by James 

R. Osgood & Co., and may be had everywhere of the trade by those who desire to pre- 

serve in a permanent form this eloquent and just testimonial. The historic significance 

of the occasion, as well as the literary merit of the eulogy, adds additional value to the 
book, and the publishers prefix to it a fine portrait of Garfield. 

Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have in press a new work by Edward A. Freeman, 
the distinguished historian, entitled “The English People in Their Three Homes, 
and the Practical Bearings of General European History,” which they will publish by 
special arrangement with the author. 

Victor Hugo's birthday, like that of Mr. Longfellow, falls on the 27th of February. 
On the anniversary just passed, the great Frenchman entered his eightieth year, and the 
event was duly commemorated by his friends. . 

The London Chamber of Commerce is about to commence the issue of a monthly 
journal as a special and semi-official means of intercommunication between chambers 
of commerce all over the world. 

W. H. Allen & Co., London, have in the press a volume of plays and dramatic scenes 
suitable for private theatricals, by Mr. Tupper, the well-known author of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy.” 

Mr. Austin Dobson has undertaken to write the life of Fielding for the « English 
Men of Letters Series,” pablished by Messrs. Macmillan. Professor Colvin will write 
on Keats, and Professor Jowett on Jeremy Taylor, for the same series. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has finished his monograph on Macaulay. 

A London letter says: “I hear that the library of the late Mr. George Borrow, once 
described by a reviewer as the most polyglot traveller that ever left the shores of Eng- 
land, is about to be offered for public sale. The lexicons alone amount to over a hundred, 
and the library represents nearly every language of the Old World, from Mantschu and 
Sanskrit to Spanish and Portuguese. It is especially rich in works about the Northern 
mythology. One of the works has the rare distinction of having been taken out of the 
Inquisition at Seville.” 

Dr. Darwin’s book on the “ Movement of Plants” has been published in French. 
The translator is Professor Heckel, the director of the Betanic Gardens of Marseilles. 
A version of the latest work of the great English naturalist—that on the earth- “worm ,— 
is in preparation, and will shortly be published. 


An English writer, Mr. J. Ingram, is about to publish a volume called « Claimants 
to Royalty.” It will consist of sketches of the attempts of consecutive claimants, from 
the pseudo Smerdis down to modern times. Some information which has never been 
previously published, with regard to the attempt by Perkin Warbeck on the English 
Crown, will be included. 

The editor of the Leeds (England,) A/ercury, Mr. T. Wemyss Reed, who chanced 
to be in Tunis in October and November, during the height of the excitement there, 
will make a book of his experiences and observations, under the title, « The Land of 
the Bey.” 

The Atheneum, London, states that Mr. Swinburne has nearly completed a narrative 
poem in several books, upon a theme of which poets never tire,—the story of Tristram 
and Iseult. . 

The leading article in Lippincott’s Magazine for April is “In and About a Nor- 
mandy Market-Place,” by. Margaret Bertha Wright. This is illustrated, as are two 
other articles. Charles F. Johnson, Jr., discusses «*‘ Our Substitute for a Navy,” and 
Wirt Sikes has a good study from Wales,—he has added to our literature on such sub- 
jects no smail amount that has real value, since his consulship began at Cardiff,—with 
the title, « Among the Gwledigion.” A poem, “ The Hospital Bird,” is contributed 
by John B. Tabb. 

Mr. H. M. Alden, the editor of Harper's Monthly, has gone to Nassau, to take a 
month’s vacation under the tropical skies. 

The English literary journals announce that Mr. Theodore Child of Paris (an oc- 
casional contributor to THE AMERICAN,) has written a little volume, giving a history, 
literary, anecdotic and bibliographic, of Shakespeare and his works in France, from the 
end of the eighteenth century up to the present day. 


Messrs. Triibner, London, will shortly publish an English version of the Japanese 
romance, “ Genji Monogatari,” by Mr. Suyematz Kenchio, an e¢taché of the Japanese 
Legation in London. The author of this work was a woman, as, indeed, were many of 
the classical authors of Japan. 

Mr. Thomas A. Janvier has a story in the forthcoming Century, entitled « Niiita.” 
It is drawn, we might infer from its title, from experiences and observations in the far 
Southwest. 
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The pros and cons of Robert Browning’s verse are discussed at a good deal of length 
in the last Literary World, Mr. F. J. Furnivall of England, and a number of other 
well-known critics, taking part. The descriptive bibliography of the poet’s works will 
be found especially valuable. 

Mr. R. H. Stoddard is making a Browning birthday-book. He does not intend to 
confine his selections to Mrs. Browning’s poetry, but will draw from her letters and 
other sources. 

The frontispiece of the April Cex¢ury will be a portrait of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
A critical article will accompany it, from the pen of the young English poet, Mr. 
Andrew Lang. 

Mr. Bancroft writes that he is so far ahead with the last volume of his history, that 
the printers can work as fast as they please, and he will keep pace with them. 

The contents of the second issue of 7he Bibliographer (London: Elliott Stock; 
New York : J. W. Bouton,) include interesting special articles on topics appropriate to 
its field, by Rev. Nicholas Pocock, Professor Hales, W. M. Conway, and others, with 
editorial departments furnishing full data concerning the London sales of great private 
libraries, —the “ Sunderland,” «Comesford ” and “ Gurney” collections. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., London, the English publishers of Mr. Charles Heber 
Clark’s books, announce a sixpenny edition (out March 6th,) of his first humorous 
book,—* Out of the Hurly-Burly.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s important work on “ The Graphic Arts,” which has been so much 
delayed from various causes, is now announced for immediate publication, During the 
week, also, Macmillan & Co. will have ready the cheap edition of Mr. Shorthouse’s 
new romance, “ John Inglesant,” in their series of novels. ‘ 





ART NO/ES. 

HERE is a revival, also, in art among the Welsh. 

announces that the newly-formed Cambrian Academy of Art has made arrange- 
ments to hold annual exhibitions during the-summer months in the Academy’s tempo- 
rary gallery, Mostyn Street, Llandudno, ‘The inaugural exhibition will open on June 
2oth and close on September 20th of the present year. Llandudno has been selected 
for this purpose because it is known to be the art-centre of Wales, large sums being 
annually spent there in the purchase of pictures and water-color drawings. The ques- 
tion as to whether the Academy’s permanent gallery and schools are to be eventually 
erected in Llandudno or in one of the large towns of South Wales,—Swansea or Car- 
diff,—remains yet to be settled. Possibly, an ultimate decision may be in favor of a 
permanent building—in connection with which schools may be established and a win- 
ter exhibition held,—in one of the two large towns of South Wales, together with a 
summer exhibition in Llandudno for the benefit of the northern half of the principality. 
A considerable sum has already been promised in the shape of donations and subscrip- 
tions for a permanent gallery and schools. 


The Manchester Guardian 


The Italian papers announce the death of the celebrated painter, Francisco Hayez, 
born at Venice in 1791. He was the honorary president of the Academy of Fige Arts, 
Milan. 

Coventry is about to erect by public subscription a statue, in marble, of Sir Thomas 
White, a London merchant, who was Lord Mayor in the time of Queen Mary. He 
gave a large bequest for the benefit of the young freemen and other citizens of Coventry 
in 1542. Messrs. Wills of London are the sculptors. 


The landscape painter, H. Berger, is doing a series of scenes from country life on 
the walls of the School of Agriculture in Berlin. 

A monument to Espérandieu, the architect of some of its finest buildings, has been 
erected at Marseilles. It consists of a bust by the sculptor, M. Andre Allar, mounted 
on a pedestal executed by M. Fretigny, from a design by M. Letz. Espérandieu died in 
1874, and almost his last words were: “ // est triste de mourir &@ quarante-cing ans, 
sans avoir terminé sa téche.” 

M. Rayet has been studying anew the question as to the real meaning of the statue 
in the Louvre known as the Borghese Gladiator, which was found in the seventeenth 
century at Antium, and is.signed by the sculptor, Agasias of Ephesus. M. Rayet re- 
affirms the theory of Quatremére de Quincey, that it represents a hoplitodrome. His 
essay appears in the recently-published “ Monuments de ]’Art Antique.” 

Mr. Holman Hunt has painted an interesting full-length portrait of his little golden- 
haired girl, Gladys. 








DRIFT. 


—It has been calculated by a recent writer en vital statistics, that, of ten children 
horn in Norway, a little over seven reach their twentieth year; that in England and 
the United States of America somewhat less than seven reach that stage ; that in France 
only five reach it, and in Ireland less than five. He tells us that in Norway, out of 
ten thousand born, rather more than one out of three reach the age of seventy; in 
England, one out of four; in the United States, if both sexes be computed, less than 
one out of four; in France, less than one out of eight, and in Ireland less than one out 
of eleven, and he adds this significant computation, based on what may be called the 
commercial view of the vital question. In producing dead machinery, the cost of all 
that is broken in the making is charged to the cost of that which is completed. If we 
estimate by this same rule the cost of rearing children to manhood, if we calculate upon 
the number of years lived by those who fell with the years of those who passed suc- 
cessfully to manhood, there would be found between the two extremes presented in 
Norway and Ireland—both, be it observed, unnatural,—a loss of one hundred and 
twenty per cent. greater in the first year of life, seventy-five per cent. greater in the 





first four years of life, and one hundred and twenty per cent. greater in the years be- 
tween the fifth and the twentieth, in Ireland than in Norway. In Norway, the average 
length of life of the effective population is thirty nine and rather more than a half years, 
in England thirty-five and one-half years, in France not quite thirty-three years, and 
in Ireland not quite twenty-nine years. Thus, again comparing the best with the worst 
of a scale of vitality in which both are bad, in Norway the proportion of the population 
that reaches twenty survives nearly forty years, or four-fifths of the effective period, to 
contribute to the wealth of the community, while in Ireland the same proportion sur- 
vives less than twenty-nine, or considerably under three-fifths of the effective period. 


—A late meeting of the Paris Geographical Society was rendered specially inter. 
esting by the presence of M. de Ujifalvy and his wife, the courageous companion of 
her husLand during his travels. M. de Ujifalvy gave a brief outline of their journey 
in Cashmere and Thibet, whence they have brought back a valuable ethnographical 
and archeological collection. A full account of their travels and observations is 
promised for an early meeting of the Society. 

—The French Academy of Sciences have nominated a commission, consisting of 
MM. Pasteur, Frémy, Quatrefages, Vulpian, Gosselin and Bouley, to report upon M. de 
Lacerda’s antidote for snake-poison, which consists of permanganate of potash injected 
into the veins. 

—A nice question in literary ethics has arisen in India. The Pioneer states that 
a missionary at the Magh-Mela sold some books attacking native religions as if they 
were orthodox Indian works. One purchaser, indignant at the deception, tore up the 
book he had purchased before the crowd; whereupon, the missionary took him to the 
police-station and lodged a complaint against him. This complaint the magistrate 
refused to entertain. It must be confessed that there is an element of “ pious fraud ” 
in this method of proselytizing. 

—The new theatre, the Pandora, in Leicester Square, London, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Alfred Thompson, formerly manager of the Manchester Theatre Royal, is 
expected to be opened in May or June next. 

—The German theatre in St. Petersburg will drop its title of « Imperial” after 
the next session, and will pass into private hands. 

—An exhibition was opened in December, at Rio Janeiro, of historical documents, 
illustrating the history of Brazil, gathered from the public archives and from private 
libraries. The Brazilian Government have also announced their intention to demand 
from the Chamber a credit for the foundation of a national university, which has long 
been talked of. 

—At Rome, the municipality are about to place a commemorative plate on the 
Jacade of a house on the Mercede Square, occupied by Sir Walter Scott during the 
last year of his life, as-the proposed inscription will show: “« L’anno MDCCCXXX1, 
ultimo di sua vita, questa casa abito Pillustre romanziere Inglese, Walter Scott.” 

—Professor Heim of Zurich has visited Fettau, the village in the Grisons which is 
being swallowed up by the ancient moraine on which it is built. He ascribes’ the phe- 
nomenon tothe movement of underground waters, and considers that the perils may be 
averted by certain engineering operations, which will, ature says, probably be exe- 
cuted under his superintendence. 

—Professor Naudin has observed a lowering of the level of the Mediterranean at 
Antibes (Alpes Maritimes), which amounts to thirty centimetres. He believes the 
reason to be the rising of the coast through volcanic influences. The inhabitants of 
the coast ascribe the phenomenon to the recent prolonged dry weather. Dr. Faye of 
Paris has also studied the subject, and, according to his opinion, it is the recent high 
atmospheric pressure which causes the recession of the sea in that locality. 

—The Russian Geographical Society have resolved to fit out an exploring expedi- 
tion to Novaya Zemlya, and to give the command to Lieutenant Andreieff, 

—According to the London Academy, the “ Perse” of Aschylus will be produced 
at Weimar during the course of next month, with music by the hereditary Prince of 
Meiningen. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE PROPOSED INCREASE OF OUR NAVY. 

To the Editor of THz AMERICAN: 
ONGRESS is considering a proposition to increase the navy. It is needless to 
argue the necessity of the measure; everybody admits it. With a commerce which - 
for extent, is ranked second in the world, and is destined to be first, and with an ex- 
posed coast-line, including bays and gulfs, exceeding twelve thousand miles,—according 
to documents of the Coast Survey,—the United States should have for defence alone a 
navy of proportionate strength. It is, however, so small at the present time, that Mr. 
Blaine, then Secretary of State, recently, in a correspondence with Mr. Lowell, our Minis- 
ter at London, urged, as a principal reason why the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty should be ab- 
rogated, that our naval inferiority would render us powerless to enforce it for the neu- 
trality of the Panama Canal, should it ever become the interest of Great Britain to vio- 
late it. This was a humiliating confession ; but it was fully warranted by a weakness 
which our Government should hasten to remove. We claim to be a high-spirited and 
brave people. We are sensitive to insult and quick to resent it, and are forever stand- 
ing on our “ reserved rights.” “Noli me tangere,” or that other phrase, “« Nemo me 
impune lacesset,” is one of our national mottoes. A certain President once said : “« The 
United States ask for nothing but what is right, and will submit to nothing that is 
wrong.” This is a noble sentiment to avow; still more to act out. But is there not 
sometimes a little inconsistency between our avowal and our action? Do we not oc- 
casionally demand more than we have a right to, and then submit to be denied what 
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we claim? The habit isa bad one. Its evil lies in taking too high a stand in some 
matters, and hoping to carry our point by bluster, forgetting that all courage, self-re- 
spect and will to resist aggression does not abide with us alone. We do not reflect, 
that, while we will not suffer indignity, over-riding and usurpation from others, they 
will no more suffer them from us. 

Our policy is, indeed, a policy of peace; and yet we are forever pretending to be 
ready for war at any moment and with any adversary, whenever cause shall be given. 
But there is danger always, that, in the excess of our conceit that we are an exception- 
ally pacific people, standing on the defensive only, we may take an aggressive attitude, 
and give other nations occasion to begin warring upon us. There is peril ina really 
quick-tempered person’s imagining that he is the most patient and forbearing of ami- 
able creatures. Inhis moments of wild passion, he may commit all sorts of atrocities, 
and believe that he is only pushed by provocation beyond virtuous endurance. Ameri- 
cans, individually, are not wanting in true pluck. They are not prone to be offensive, 
rapacious and predatory, nor are they, on the other hand, backward in insisting man- 
fully on what is obviously and fairly theirewn. But a Government is never a complete 
and veritable reflex of the soul and life of a people. Even ours, in pandering to the 
supposed avarice and pugnacity of the mob, has claimed more of other nations than an 
enlightened sense of justice could sanction, and been compelled, in the end, to abate 
its demands. The Oregon boundary question, which gave rise to the famous cry of 
“54.40, or fight!” is a case in point, and there are others of like kind which need not 
be cited. Now, it is probable, that, if the Government were better provided with im- 
mediately available means to maintain itself in its foreign policy,—thoroughly pre- 
pared to enforce by arms whatever it might choose to assert and insist on in its rela- 
tions and intercourse with other nations,—it would make no unjust demands, and 
would depend on its actual power, rather than on bravado, in asserting its pretensions. 
It would, therefore, be wise to provide a navy equal to our necessities. It is on the sea 
that the great leading powers of the world must henceforth assert their independent 
rights and fight their battles in defence of them. Our navy is contemptible in its 
weakness, as compared with that of England or France, and several much smaller 
States. We must enlarge ours to the full measure of theirs, or make up our minds to 
be brow-beaten by one or all of them, in spite of our lusty crowing whenever a 
question of political right or empire is mooted between us and them. England and 
France are already evidently presuming on their naval superiority to the United States, 
and it is important that we should promptly put ourselves in a condition to check their 
disposition to assume the police of the seas and domineer in both hemispheres. 

How to increase our navy with most advantage and economy, deserves careful 
consideration. Nothing of this kind should be done in blind haste. Time spent now 
in planning the work will be time and money saved in the end. Nevertheless, a pru- 
dent expedition in this matter is manifestly urgent. We could, at the call of any 
extreme national emergency, raise, equip and put in the field an army of half a million, 
in a few days or weeks. The men are ready, and have only to step from their ploughs 
and factories, don the uniform of the soldier, and march to the conflict. But a navy 
cannot be so extemporized. War-vessels cannot be constructed and fitted out in com- 
plete panoply impromptu, nor can merchantmen be instantly converted into an efficient 
military marine. The present means and methods of naval warfare—such as torpedo- 
boats, monitors, iron-clad ships, and the like,—have put an end forever to the once 
convenient expedient of transmuting the agencies of peace into engines of destruction. 
We would not, however, urge the creation of a great navy for making war, but rather 
for averting it. Overgrown power everywhere will beget an aggressive spirit, and the 
best way to avoid or meet that is to let no one nation become too much stronger upon 
the ocean than any other nation. While, therefore, we may cease claiming exclusive, 
universal empire, on this side of the world, let us, at the same time, be so fortified as 
to maintain our own national rights, interests and dignity all over the globe. G. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 6. 


SHALL ARTICLES BE SIGNED ? 

To the Editor of Tus AMERICAN : 

OUBTLESS you have amply considered the subject, and have good reason for with- 

holding the names of the writers of your special articles, as connected with them in 

each issue ; but more than one reader and sincere well-wisher would like you to change 
your plan. One can pretty correctly surmise who the author is ; but it is especially 
gratifying to most readers to know whom they are following from the outset, in reading 
a carefully prepared article, as a weekly journal like THE AMERICAN can and does give. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 4. W. S. 

[The arguments for and against the signing of articles—and hence, in some de- 
gree, personal and impersonal journalism,—have weight so nearly equal that they 
almost balance each other; yet the best result seems likely to be attained by the gath- 
ering of the journal’s whole contents under one general authorization,—that of the 
conductors. If their work is well done, all that they print bears steadily in the same 
general direction, and so contributes to the force of the journal, Articles, in such a 
case, are estimated by the impression they make upon their readers, and not by refer- 
ence to the signatures which may happen to be appended. } 





FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, March 16. 

HERE has been an earnest, and to some degree successful, effort to turn the tide 

in the stock markets, and to check the steady tendency towards liquidation of 
accounts. Since Saturday, the outlook has been more upward than downward, though 
there has really been no very great change in average quotations. The money market 
has generally been easier, and the heavy gainsof specie by the Bank of England within 
the last five weeks, under the tightening of the screw of high interest rate, (between 





February Ist and March gth, it gained eighteen million dollars,) having enabled that 
institution to put the rate down to four per cent., there has bee but little pressure from 
the London side. Some specie, however, still goes out, the sl.:pments for the week 
closing on the 11th inst. being seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stucks in the Philadel- 
phia market yesterday: Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 1654; Pennsylvania Railroad 
(buyer 3 days), 6054; Lehigh Navigation (buyer 3 days), 40; United Companies of 
New Jersey, 185; North Pacific, preferred, 7134 ; North Pacific, common, 31 4; Read. 
ing Railroad (buyer 3 days), 2834; Northern Central Railway, 48%; North Penna. 
Railroad, 633¢ ; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 61%. The market at the close was officially 
quoted “ strong.” 


The following were closing prices yesterday afternoon of principal New York 
stocks: New York Central, 130; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 3674; Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, 1145¢; Chicago and Northwestern, 131% ; Chicago 
and Northwestern, preferred, 139; Ohio and Mississippi, 3256; Pacific Mail, 39%; 
Western Union, §1; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 11134; Milwaukee and St. Paul, pre- 
ferred, 12014; New Jersey Central, 8234 ; Delaware and Hudson, 105 $4; Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, 122%; Michigan Central, 8134 ; Union Pacific, 111%; 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 3434 ; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 58; 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, 90; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 83%; St. Paul 
and Omaha, 33%; St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 10134; Louisville and Nash- 
ville, 7334; Kansas and Texas, 2934; Nashville and Chattanooga, 60%; Denver 
and Rio Grande, 56; New York, Ontario and Western, 2334 ; Norfolk and Western, 
preferred, 47 4% ; Mobile and Ohio, 24% ; Erie and Western, 293 ; Canada Southern, 
4614; Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, 10% ; Manhattan Elevated Railway, 
5334; Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 8814; Central Pacific, 897; Missouri Pacific, 
94%; Texas Pacific, 3814; Colorado Coal, 3834; Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western, 39; Ohio Central, 19; Peoria, Decatur and Ev., 28%; Milwaukee and 
Lake Shore, 43; Rochester and Pittsburg, 3334; Memphis znd Charleston, 5134; 
East Tennessee, 115g; East Tennessee, preferred, 19; Richmond and Danville, 120. 


The banks of New York City, by their statement on the 11th inst., showed them- 
selves in a greatly improved condition as to their reserve, having gained $3,305,875 in 
reserve and being able to show $687,825 in excess of legal requirements. Their state- 
ment, compared with that of the preceding week, had the following chief items: 


March 4. March 11, Differences. 
Loans, . -  $320,677,800 $313,715,800 Dec. $6,902,coo 
Specie, . - 53,279,800 55,888,5¢0 Inc. 2,608,700 
Legal tenders, . 10,770,600 16,310,000 Dec. 460,600 
Deposits, . : 290,67 3,800 286,0 2,700 Dec. 4,631,100 
Circulation, 20,026,200 19,990,600 Dec. 35,600 


The Philadelphia banks showed a further, though not large, decrease in reserve, 
their comparative statement being in chief as follows: 


March 4. March rz, Differences. 
Loans, . $76,659,457 $76,067,658 Dec. $591,798 
Res®ve, . > 18,419,451 18,175,324 Dec. ig 
Deposits, . ‘ 53,700,249 51,121,639 Dec. 2,578,610 
Circulation, 11,010,175 10,¢85,895 Dec. 24,280 
Clearings, . . 57,701,625 51,758,820 Dec. 5,942,805 
Balances, . F 8,052,143 6,861,913 Dec. 1,192,130 


The following were the closing prices of United States securities in New York yes- 


terday: 

Bid, Asked, 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . F - : 113% 114 
United States 41s, 1891, coupon, . 2 . . 113% 114 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . ; : : 117 117% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 4 . 7, : 118 118% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 5 . . : 125 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ‘ é - 126 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ; ‘i ‘ 127 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ‘ : . A 128 
United States currency 6s, 1899, F ‘ s 129 
Continued 6s, . = A s : ‘ r . 1003 101 
Continued 555 . . «© «|. oe Meh ue 102 5 102 


The case of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company is, for the present, in 
a somewhat curious position. Mr. Gowen’s plan of deferred income bonds was en- 
joined by the United States District and Circuit Courts sitting at Philadelphia. Within 
a few days, however, the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania has decided that 
the Company has the corporate right to issue such bonds. The two rulings are, there- 
fore, “a conflict of authority.” Mr. Gowen is reported as saying, on Monday: 
“We are waiting till the Judges of the United States Circuit Court come here, so as to 
make application for the withdrawal of the injunction against the deferred bonds. 
When it is withdrawn, the bonds will be issued. We have $1,914,000 idle in bank 
from the first payment, and the remaining $8,500,000 can be called in instalments run- 
ning over three or four months. This pays all the floating debt, and I expect to be 
able to take the Company out of the receivers’ hands in a very short time after the 
United States Court withdraws its injunction.” 

The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley Railroad have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half per cent., payable on and after April 15th. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued a call for United States bonds covering 
fifteen million dollars of the “continued” six per cents. They are to be payable in 
parcels of five million dollars each, on May 3d, roth and 17th, interest ceasing, of 
course, at those dates. 

The United States Controller of Currency has called upon the national banks for a 
statement of their financial condition at the close of business last Saturday. 
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JOHN PARKER, JR, & CO., 


20 SoutH Ercutu Sr., 


Above Chestnut, 
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| ADIES’ [NE (stom SHOES, 


Ready-made and made to measure. 


—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 








MSCLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 








Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored Photographs. 





SALESROOM OF THE 


AMERICAN WATCH. 
ALEX. R. HARPER & BRO., 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Second Story. PHILADELPHIA. (Over McAllister’s.) 


McALLISTER, 


OPTICIAN, 
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Spectacles and Eye-Glasses Fitted 
with Superior Lenses of 
the Finest Quality. 


Our Spectacles have acquired a world-wide celebrity 





D. W. WORTHINGTON, 


—FInE RoAD AND CARRIAGE HARNESS.— 


QetT YOUR_HARRESR) 


HDRTHINGTONS: at ~ 





HORSE FURNISHING GOODS, &c. 
REPAIRING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


212 North Ninth Street. 


FINEST FLOWERS. 











We make a specialty of the Finest Cut Flowers, have New and 
Original Designs, and our Rates are Most Reasonable. Being 
anew house, we invite customers, and try to treat them in such 
a way as to keep them. 


C. H. GRIGG & CO., Florists, 


108 S. Twelfth St., Phila. 
Twelfth, below Chestnut. 








‘First Rank. 


Our Chestnut street Clothing ranks first for quality, 
style and make, Compare it with any other make, and 
if it is not better and lower in price, quality considered, 
bring it back and get the money. 


John Wanamaker & Co., 


818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 








Philadelphia Mourning Store 





JONES & FISHER, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 








ESTABLISHED 1849. 





Homan | 
1s all Z 
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pene? Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant. 1t will yelieve the air-pas- 
sages of all phlegm or mucus, allay inflammation, and so give 
the affected parts a chance to heal. No safer remedy can be had 
for all Coughs and Colds, or any complaint of the Throat or 
Lungs, and a brief trial will prove its efficacy. 
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Barker Brother é&r Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philaaetphia, 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- 
eal Banking and Brokerage Business. 


—— Pit k--— 


Perlected Type-Writer, 





The most popular of labor-saving instru- 
ments. Adopted by thousands for general 
office and literary work. Simple and dur- 
able in construction, it is quickly understood 
and becomes an unfailing assistant. 


Our facilities for the manufacture of fine 
machinery are well-known, and nearly ten 
years’ experience in the construction of 
writing machines has enabled us to ap- 
proach perfection. 


Descriptive Circular mailed free. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


124 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 





WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 
Stationers, Blank-Book Makers, Printers, 
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JAMES MORGAN 
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AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 
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also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


THOMAS ROBIN it MES L. Pr geal 
4s oe ON ERRINGER, ri B. MEGYS, 
. McCULLAGH, TUS. HEATON 


DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 
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——DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasures 
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Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Umbrellas.» ‘Parasols, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WAREROOMS: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


‘‘Columbia’’ Fast Color Gingham Umbrellas. 








Nos. 2] and 23 South Sixth St., and S. E. Corner of Dela- 
ware Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1 84. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1882, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in agen and 
German, tree to all applicants. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 

Wood's American Kitchener Ra 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 





P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 








Have recently published : 


Morocco: Its PLaces AND ITs PEOPLE, by 
Edmondo de Amicis, octavo, illustrated, 
uniform with ‘‘Spain’’ and ‘‘Holland,’’ $2.00. 

GaRFIELD’s PLACE IN History, an Essay, by 
Henry C. Pedder, with new portrait, en- 
graved on steel, octavo, $1.25. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA, WITH A GLANCE AT THE Past, by 
Henry Morley, with fac-similes of the signa- 
tures of 173 of the authors referred to, 
16m0. $1.00, octavo $2.00. 

THE UNIVERSE; OR, THE INFINITELY GREAT 
AND THE INFINITELY LITTLE, by F. A. Pou- 
chet, large octavo, with 262 illustrations, 
cloth, extra, $3.75. 





ges> New list of spring publications sent on application. 


“JOHN EAX.” 


The New Romance by ALBIon W. TourGEE. 

««¢ A Fool’s Errand’ lay in the full gloom of the shadow. 
This book reflects the light of the time.”—/nzdianafpolis 
News. 

“‘ Displays, more than any of his previous works, his 
power of humor and of graphic description of near scenes 
and events.”— Christian Herald. 

“Cannot fail to reach and impress a wide constituency 
of readers.”—7he American. 

“Of absorbing interest to those satiated with the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of the modern society novel.” — Boston 
Traveler. 

‘Will greatlytadd to the author’s popularity.”—Com- 
mercial Advertiser (Detroit). 

Extra cloth, $1.00, by all book-sellers, or, postpaid, by 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 27 PARK PLACE, 





NEW YORK. 





The Ninth Round-Robin Novel : 
A TALLAHASSEE GIRL. 


1 vol., 16mo., $1.00. 


“A remarkable story of life in the picturesque old 
capital of Florida, among the semi-feudal aristocracy of 
that region. The scene is laid since the war, and pre- 
sents a vivid study of the old and new South, and many 
fascinating pen-pictures of the hill-country of Middle 
Florida, the land of perpetual summer.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


A Biographical Sketch, by Francis H. UNDERWooD, 
illustrated with six heliotype engravings, 1 vol., small 
quarto, $1.50. 


James R. Oscoop & Co., Boston. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS 
A Large Stock Just Received, and always on al, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
Including the Latest Publications. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Importer, 
15 & 17 North Thirteenth St., Philada. 


THE GIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual, 
CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUus, $827,338. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, Tuomas Rivcway. Vice-President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treaswrer, Henry TATNALL, Actuary, WitiiaM P, Houston, 





‘JNO. C. CORNELIUS. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
Suip AND Encine BuILpineG 
Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CRossINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & CoO.,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CHAS. E, CORNELIUS. A, G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CoO., 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
Lamps AND READING-STANDS, 
In great variety, for HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART 


Wy ORK & CO. 











BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
121 South Third Street, 

Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 

Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 


the Fo rs ge or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 





